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Of every 100 persons who get cancer 25 
wiil be saved, 75 will die. Of these, 

many will die needlessly, because with 
present knowledge they could be saved by 
early detection and prompt treatment. Play 
fair with yourself and your family ... 


have that cancer checkup soon. 


There has never been enough money to 
carry on all the research that needs to 
be done. Can you afford to remain 
indifferent to the enemy that strikes 

1 out of every 4 Americans? 

Your donation—large or small—can help 


save lives. Someday, perhaps your own, 
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THe REPORTER’S NOTES 





Business as Usual 


While Pentagon chiefs and Congres- 
sional experts were engaged in a 
turgid debate on the quality, scope, 
and interservice priority of Amer- 
ica’s weapons as against those of the 
Soviets, Moscow came out with the 
announcement of a_ 1,200,000-man 
slash in its own military establish- 
ment. Once again “The Soviets have 
the initiative.” 

Although the fact that such an 
announcement was imminent was 
known in official Washington .three 
weeks before it was made, no prep- 
arations were made to receive it in 
a way that might have weakened its 
impact and possibly turned it to our 
advantage. Instead, Secretary Dulles 
simply gave it the grim cold-water 
treatment that seems to be his 
Standard Operating Procedure for 
greeting every Soviet proposal, and 
once again we appeared before the 
world in the image of a disdainful, 

skeptical Mr. Gloom. 
| It is true that these cuts come very 
late and may mean simply a shift of 
emphasis from mass forces to even 
more dangerous, highly specialized 
nuclear weapons. The present U.S. 
Administration has been making 
some great cuts too; it has been 
concentrating on building nuclear 
weapons. But in doing so it has 
managed to discourage and even 
frighten our A!lies. That is because 
the Administration wasn’t actually 
thinking of the international and 
inter-Allied impact. It was thinking, 
when it made these cuts, of the im- 
pact of arms-budget savings on the 
voting constituents at home—not on 
our other, less vocal yet still very 
real constituency abroad. Indeed, 
for a long time the Allied armies 
have been given the role of fighting 
a pre-atomic war should an atomic 
war break out. Only during the last 
few weeks has our government's in- 
tention to share some nuclear weap- 
ons with our Allies been declared. 


Secretaries Dulles and Wilson, in 
their response to the Soviet arms 
cuts, seemed anxious above all to 
warn Americans not to be deceived 
and fall into a Soviet trap. Dulles, in 
fact, went so far in response to a 
press-conference question as to im- 
ply that he rather wished the Soviets 
hadn’t even made their cuts: He'd 
rather see those 1,200,000 men 
standing around on guard duty, he 
said, than released to industry to 
make atomic bombs. 

This incredible statement is hardly 
designed to raise international confi- 
dence in our good sense or imagina- 
tion. Western Europe may have 
some skepticism about the latest 
Soviet move, but it is even more 
skeptical about its own surviving 
mass armies as well as the wavering 
NATO structure. 

The Soviets are revolutionizing 
their arms establishment. So are we. 
This should be the time to tell the 
Soviets: “The old strategic concepts 
we both shared no longer hold. Let's 
compare notes.” 


Housing Report 


Most of the homes of the future at 
the International Home Building Ex- 
position at the New York Coliseum 
had no bookshelves or bookcases. 


Air Force Propaganda 


As various Congressional committees 
were probing the armed forces of 
late, there were signs that a colossal 
interservice battle is shaping up. 
Some predict that it will make the 
not-too-long-ago “revolt of the ad- 
mirals” look trifling by comparison. 
The main rivalry this time would in- 
volve the Army and the Air Force. 

Already, systematic intelligence 
and counterintelligence have begun. 
Members of the press are being ad- 
vised by each service, very confiden- 
tially of course, about what the other 
service is up to. One little document, 
purloined from the Air Force, has 
caused quite a furor in the Army 
command, It purports to be the mas- 
ter plan of Air Force domestic 


NO EXIT 


Sing a song of Singapore, 
A sad and bitter song, 

For England cannot do the right 
Without committing wrong. 


Sigh, O sigh for Cyprus now, 
A long and heavy sigh, 

For English blood must compensate 
For Cypriotes who die. 


And English honor in the West 
For holding ramparts firm 

Inspires in the ascendant East 
The turning of the worm. 


Between the devil and the deep, 
The devil and the sea, 

Now England, like her frogman brave, 
Is caught, in agony. 


—SEC 
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propaganda for the years 1956-1957. 

“Public understanding of the Air 
Force has reached a point of 
confusion,” it says. “Air Force respon- 
sibilities, capabilities and accom- 
plishments are obscure in the 
struggle for the public mind. We 
must take the public past the point of 
uncertainty. ...” How is this noble 
purpose to be accomplished? With 
facts, that peculiarly American brand 
of fantasy. “Facts must be convinc- 
ing, demonstrated, living salesmen 
of practical benefits. These are the 
only kinds of facts that mold public 
opinion and channel the vibrant ten- 
sions of public thinking; always 
deciding issues in the end, alter- 
ing military policy as surely as 
defeat in war—they make public 
opinion the most powerful tool 
of all, more powerful even than 
war itself.” 

What has angered the Army brass 
particularly is the unique mission the 
Air Force arrogates to itself. In its 
own words, it is the “dominant de- 
cisive force.” “The domination of the 
U.S. Air Force air power can be ap- 
plied any time anywhere in any 
strength. It can effect a decision in 
small wars independently, or in com- 
bination with surface forces. It is the 
only existing U.S. military force 
capable of applying total nuclear 
warfare.” 


i ipom Arm Force propaganda pro- 
gram does not hesitate to stake 
out a claim over its control of the 
weapon systems of the future. “Mis- 
siles are an air weapon and by their 
very nature fall into the Air Force 
arsenal,” the document states. A good 
many Army planners, convinced that 
their own missiles program is consid- 
erably in advance of the Air Force’s, 
are not willing to recognize the 
hegemony of the rival service. 

The Air Force document scheduled 
the propaganda barrage to begin 
with “maximum media space and 
time.” Its theme is A DECADE OF SE- 
CURITY THROUGH GLOBAL AIRPOWER. 
Here we are back to Douhet and 
Seversky. 

“Ordinarily, this type of public re- 
lations concept is not affected by 
timing,” the document also says. 
“However, 1956 is an election year. 
Politics is a tough and unreasonable 
competitor for all media and audi- 
ences. For this reason, in the fall of 


2 


1956 usaF will be forced to relinquish 
most of the national stage to political 
exposition.” During the Presidential 
campaign, the paper suggested the 
Air Force might turn to “community 
relations” and “internal activities.” 


Taking No Chances 


Next to subversion, chance seems to 
be the American’s worst enemy. In- 
surance, of course, is the first line of 
defense against accident or chance. 
You can insure against almost any- 
thing you can think of. 

The latest is Vacation Rain In- 
surance: “the answer to the chance 
you take with the weather when you 
invest in a vacation,” to quote an ad 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Group. 

It goes on to explain that this 
new policy “can soothe your disap- 
pointment and can help restore 
your ‘washed-out’ vacation funds . . .” 
This is fine as far as it goes, but 
just think of the further possibilities. 
Life is full of washed-out moments 
of various sorts, and maybe insur- 
ance can help. Think of such pos- 
sibilities as these: “My marriage fell 
flat on the rocks, and Cloudy Time 
Insurance covered half the alimony,” 
or “When our son went delinquent, 
the Frailties Fund paid the psychia- 
trist,” or even “I am an incurable 
business failure, but Below Par 
Group Insurance tempers the sting.” 

Come to think of it, this kind of 
insurance can develop into a sort of 
racket like accident faking. You go 
to a place where you are pretty sure 
it will rain, or plunge into a mess 
just to get some cash out of it all. 


a NOVELTY is provided by 
the American Express Company 
in the form of travel gift certificates 
for the June graduate, to cover any- 
thing from a weekend in Cuba to a 
world cruise, depending on the re- 
sources of his friends and relatives. 
This insurance, which could be 
called Getting the Kid Out of Your 
Hair at Last, should appeal to many 
parents broken in mind and body by 
conducting their own guided tour to 
maturity for twenty years or so. It 
should also appeal to the graduate, 
since it ensures him—for a while at 
least—against the chance of those 
dreaded family interviews about 
Making Something Out of Your Life. 


Bricker vs. Bricker 


One of Senator Bricker’s chief aims 
in sponsoring his much-publicized 
amendment to the Constitution has 
been to prevent further application 
of the principle laid down by the 
1920 Supreme Court decision in 
Missouri vs. Holland. Then the Court 
held that a piece of legislation that 
would have been unconstitutional in 
the absence of a treaty, because it 
encroached on state sovereignty, was 
Constitutional. Specifically, because 
of a treaty with Canada, the Federal 
government was permitted to regu- 
late duck hunting in the several 
states. Senator Bricker feels emphati- 
cally that the affairs of ducks should 
be left to the states. 

But in March Bricker co-sponsored 
a bill to get rid of the sea lampreys 
inhabiting the Great Lakes. The bill 
is designed to implement a re- 
cent treaty with Canada designed to 
protect both countries from this 
predator. 


hb sea lamprey invaded the Great 
Lakes some years ago. Known 
as the vampire eel, it is rapidly 
killing most of the edible lake fish, 
and costs United States and Canadian 
fishermen more than five million 
dollars a year in the loss of lake 
trout alone. 

Fortunately, the lamprey is vulner- 
able. Like the salmon, it must swim 
up tributary streams to spawn. With 
electric barriers stretched across the 
various rivers emptying into the 
Lakes, it is possible to electrocute 
them. However, every stream with- 
out exception must be barricaded: 
otherwise the sea lamprey, which is 
prolific, cannot be controlled. That is 
why a treaty between the U.S. and 
Canada had to be negotiated. Nei- 
ther country could be expected to 
spend much if any of the outlets 
remained unguarded. 

Except for the treaty power as set 
forth in Missouri vs. Holland, the 
Constitutional right of the Feder:! 
government to control lampreys in 
non-navigable state waters would be 
dubious, and the legislation of the 
Ohio Senator to implement the treaty 
might well be declared void. In 
short, the Bricker amendment—or the 
Dirksen substitute—would probably 
make Bricker’s lamprey bill uncon- 
stitutional. 
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Best Foot Forward 


On a warm day not long ago, some- 
thing nice happened in Cevtral Park, 
New York. The classes of several 
dozen elementary public schools 
danced around Maypoles on the 
sheep meadow, a wide expanse of 
grass with a backdrop of skyscrapers 
and a canopy of sky, benign and 
blue. The music, played by a school 
band and blared through amplifiers, 
could be heard blocks away, and the 
sound was as merry as the sight: 
hundreds and hundreds of children 
whirling in opposing circles, the 
Maypole tops garlanded with bright 
paper, the white of the boys’ shirts 
and the girls’ blouses sparkling like 
patterns in a kaleidoscope. 

When you came close you noticed 
two things at once. One was that 
two-thirds of the children were 
Negro or Puerto Rican. The other 
was that there were hardly any ob- 
servers. Their absence was their loss, 
for here was a healthy and touching 
sight. Half the children were not 
sure of their dance patterns, went 
the wrong way, bumped and gig- 
gled, and harassed their patient 
teachers, but they were so happy 
with their jigging that it did not 
matter. Little black boys twirled 
around little white girls, little Puerto 
Ricans concentratel with great 
gravity on American folk-dance fig- 
ures, and for a few hours at least, 
the pattern of pure democracy was 
clear and wonderful. 


HERE should have been crowds to 

see it and exult in it. That there 
were not may be evidence that we 
are becoming more and more a race 
of secondhand spectators, so used to 
seeing things in our living rooms 
over TV that we cannot bother to 
walk half a mile to see the real 
world. 

And even if this May dance had 
been televised, we could never have 
seen the pattern as a whole or 
experienced it as a part; smelled the 
hot grass, heard the gasping stutter- 
ing chatter of the children, noticed 
the bright bead circlets that held 
small black pony tails fast, caught 
the intricate footwork of a tiny 
colored girl, watched the heat shad- 
ows deepen under the children’s 
eyes and their napes dampen in the 
sun. 
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What a Safe Feeling ! 
When it comes to the enjoyment of es 


Scotch Whisky, Black & White is a 
favorite the world over. That’s because 


its quality and character never change. 


.\) oe 
BLACK & WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











NOW YOU CAN INTRO. 
DUCE YOUR FRIENDS TO 
THE REPORTER — FREE! 


Wren you read a book you particularly 
enjoy, or see an especially fine movie 
or play, or discover an excellent new 
restaurant, don’t you look forward to 
telling your friends about it — and 
doesn’t it fill you with satisfaction 
when their enthusiasm turns out to 
be as great as your own? 


W hy not do this with THE REPORTER 
too? You'll not only win your 
friends’ gratitude — you'll also en- 
joy the added pleasure that comes 
from discussing THE REPORTER’: 
thought-provoking articles with them. 


I; you would like your friends to «ec 
ceive and enjoy a free copy of THE 
REPORTER, just write their names 
and addresses below, mail the list to 
us, and we will send each of them a 
free copy with your compliments. 
Attach an extra sheet if you have 
more names. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


ISRAELI RESTRAINT 

To the Editor: Claire Sterling's article 
(“Israel: The Moment of Decision Coes 
By.” The Reporter, May 17) makes a point 
that Americans, so distant from the Middle 
East, should bear in mind: namely, that 
the leaders and people of Israel have shown 
restraint amounting to heroism in refraining 
from launching a “preventive war.” 

As Mrs. Sterling makes clear, they have 
listened to threats of extermination broad- 
cast from neighboring radios, suffered con- 
stant border shootings and murderous raids 
during eight years. They have seen the 
armed power of their menacing neighbors 
overtake and threaten to surpass their own. 

The natural impulse of a people faced 
with such dangers is to react violently while 
it seems they still have an advantage in 
arms. To hold themselves in check at the 
risk of a later desperate battle against 
overpowering odds is evidence of the high 
quality of the civilization the people of 
israel have brought into being. 

Their restraint has placed a heavy burden 
of responsibility upon the United States and 
all the members of the United Nations, for, 
as Mrs. Sterling has stressed, the Israelis 
have gambled their very lives on the con- 
viction that peace can be achieved without 
a prefatory war. 

We should take the lead in seeing to it 
that this tremendous act of faith is sustained 
and justified by insisting that U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold continue the 
work he himself regards as only a beginning. 

In my capacity as president of the Amer- 
ica-Israel Society, a national education or- 
ganization dedicated to strengthening mutual 
understanding by the exchange of cultural 
information, | believe | am in a position to 
know the attitudes of many Americans in 
all parts of our country toward Israel. It 
is my conviction that an overwhelming 
number of them, both Christians and Jews, 
are determined that the cultural values 
created in Israel must be preserved not 
merely for the Israelis but for the Middle 
East and the world. 

THropvore R. MeKeuorn 


Governor 

Annapolis, Maryland 
LIBERALISM 
To the Editor: Your reply to Arthur 


Schlesinger, Jr. (“The Future of Liberalism— 
a Debate.” The Reporter, May 3) is well 
taken. [| wonder whether the verdict of 
history will not be that the liberals had a 
pretty soft time of it, intellectually speaking, 
in selling the New and Fair Deals under 
the circumstances of the 1930’s and 1940's. 

This has had two unfortunate by-products. 
The first was what you took Schlesinger to 
task for—too superficial analysis and too 
outdated prescriptions. The second is more 
subtle—it is the belief that the new liberal- 
ism when it reappears will be very like the 
old liberalism. That is, it must be marked 
by an emotional surcharge, have easily 


f 


identified enemies to subdue, and univer- 
sally accepted means of subduing them. I 
would like to make the depressing suggestion 
that it may not be like this at all. 
Tom Donnety 
Ottawa 


To the Editor: In your article answering 
Arthur Schlesinger’s, you have missed thie 
essence of his argument. The emphasis is 
not, as you seem to feel, “...that more 
Federal spending is needed, more taxes - 
and a greater expansion of the Fedral 
bureaucracy.” For instance, when Mr, 
Schlesinger points out that only five mi. oon 
dollars on the average is spent by the govern- 
ment on slum clearance annually, he is not 
advocating merely a greater outlay of money; 
he is primarily calling for a re-examination 
of certain values held by the American 
people, Specifically, this is a re-examination 
and redefinition that will honestly equate 
the importance of the “general welfare” 
with the desire for personal improvement, 
This failure to find a balance of the two 
in the midst of plenty is the point un.let 
attack by Mr. Schlesinger, not the fact that 
government doesn’t spend enough money. 
Scott Amor 
San Francisco 


To the Editor: Professor Schlesinger says 
that the spirit of liberalism aims not to 
indict any group as a special obstacle to 
change; but he also indicts those who pro- 
duce for profit for lacking a philosophy of 
the public interest. 

1 would agree with him that privatization 
and overemphasis on jorr ma. sae 
social gains have created serious problems 
in our public life in such areas as scious, 
medical care, and slum housing. But these 
problems would not be so great if, as 
Schlesinger implies, only the business com 
munity were self-interested. The fact is that 
the laborer, the white-collar worker, the 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers are also lead 
ing privatized lives and emphasizing privale 
over social goals. If we consider the massiv: 
conservatism of the present public mood, it 
is evident that the producers for wages are 
just as complacent as the producers fo 
profit. 

The problem of “rehabilitating the public 
sector of our national life” won't be solved 
by making the businessman a scapegoal. 
That had some semblance of reason in th 
1930's, but, as Schlesinger says, “Libera!s 
will never meet the challenge of the 1450'- 
until they realize that it is something e¢-- 
sentially different from the challenge of t!« 
1930's.” 

Micuaet D. Reacay 
Princeton, New Jer-ey 


To the Editor: You accuse Schlesing«r, 
and by imputation all liberals in the country 
like him, of oversimplifying the facts of 
power in this country. You suggest that the 
important problem of power today is that 
of private government. Is not this conceyt, 
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however, a very old one in liberal thought 
and politics? It seems to me that one of 
the basic goals of liberalism is, and has 
been since the nineteenth century, the ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of private 
government and the transfer of power from 
these various private governments to the 
state machine, so that the power may be 
exercised by people who are _ politically 
responsible to those whom their power 
affects. That liberalism was primarily con- 
cerned with the power of businessmen is, 
to me, merely the result of the fact that 
before the Second World War, the only 
private government of any real power was 
the business community. I think liberalism 
has always been aware of the problem of 
private power and private governments. 
Today the problem lies in realizing that 
we have a multiplicity of private govern- 
ments, and that there are others besides 
businessmen who must be made politically 
responsible. 

My second point is that Mr. Schlesinger 
is not, as you claim, propounding any new 
form of isolation in his article. Nowhere 
in his article does Mr. Schlesinger look to 
a Fortress America. It seems to me that 
all he is saying is, and I heartily agree with 
him, that one of the most important weapons 
at our disposal in the cold war is the will 
to clean up our own house to show the rest 
of the world that our form of society is 
better than the Russian. Mr. Schlesinger 
does not suggest any diminution of effort in 
the field of foreign affairs. He merely says 
that extensive psychological warfare is far 
less effective in winning noncommitted 
peoples to our side than the setting of a 
good example would be. 

Peter J. Doerr 

East Dennis, Massachusetts 
To the Editor: On the domestic scene, 
Ascoli’s criticism of Schlesinger seems to 
me supplemental rather than contradictory. 
Schlesinger points to a number of un- 
fnished domestic tasks for liberals, and 
Ascoli points fo still other tasks, especially 
those relating to the misfeasances of Big 
Labor and other forms of private govern- 
ment. If Schlesinger seems to concentrate 
on control of Big Government by liberals, 
this, I take it, arises because each and all 
of us have a vote in Big Government, while 
we have virtually no vote in Big Business or 
Big Labor, etc., unless we are within the 
managerial group. 

It is not that Schlesinger worships Big 
Government, or fails to see its faults. Rather, 
it is because it is the one instrumentality 
where liberals, potentially, have a chance 
to wield influence, not only within Big 
Government but over all forms of private 
government, 

Where Ascoli really scores is in criticizing 
Schlesinger’s position that “We cannot con- 
vincingly champion freedom before the 
world” so long as we have segregation, in- 
fringement of freedom, and mediocre living 
conditions for too many at home. This posi- 
tion seems to me quite fallacious. The ex- 
treme inequalities, the abject poverty, illit- 
eracy, and disease of much of the world’s 
population cannot wait until we have achieved 
for the ever-lessening minorities at home 
what an ever-increasing majority of us al- 
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ready enjoy. Because we are making progress 
faster in all these categories than most other 
countries, there is an ever-widening gap 
between us and much of the rest of the 
world, a gap that menaces the peace of the 
world. 

BenJAMIN H. Kizer 

Spokane, Washington 


To the Editor: Both Ascoli and Schlesinger 
find us staring at a blank wall, a nation 
turned leisure class, leaning back in its 
easy chairs, a highball within reach—-es- 
sentially frustrated and bored. New values 
cannot be forged overnight simply because 
there is a need for them. If American liberal- 
ism has been largely concerned with what 
Schlesinger calls “quantitative” improve- 
ments, it cannot turn “qualitative’—much 
as I agree that it should—by a mere deci- 
sion. And if our nation is really turning 
into a bored and frivolous leisure class, it 
might present a poor breeding ground for 
creative achievements. Just what is behind 
this gray-flannel-suited. TV-gazing. highball- 
sipping malaise? 

And yet, one of the striking things about 
the spread of relative economic security is 
the rise of large new sectors to a position 
where they are becoming anxious about 
educating themselves. Spectacularly rising 
college and evening-school registration fig- 
ures, mass reading of pocket books including 
much good and classic stuff, certain aspects 
of the hi-fi and LP fads—all this denotes 
that something unprecedented in_ history 
may be the fortunate culmination of the 
American story: a truly democratic civ- 
ilization. The existing barriers to the 
full practice and enjoyment of freedom 
should, it seems to me, be viewed as bar- 
riers still in the way of this coming demo- 


cratic civilization—and everything should 
be done to clear them away. To tackle 
“popular education” in a new, vigorous, 


imaginative way—not just as a stepchild of 
“regular education”’—would seem to me 
the job for American liberalism today, 
qualitative or otherwise, and a very chal- 
lenging job at that. 
THomaAs GOLDSTEIN 
New York 


To the Editor: The Schlesinger-Ascoli 
debate on “The Future of Liberalism” brings 
to mind a story. A learned and saintly old 
rabbi. revered for his gentle nature and 
judicial astuteness. was approached by two 
men who found themselves embroiled in an 
argument too serious to be settled without 
outside help. First the rabbi listened care- 
fully to the plaintiff and when he heard 
him out declared: “You are right.” Then 
he gave as careful heed to the defendant, 
and when he was done declared also: “You 
are right.” Whereupon his wife intervened 
and asked: “I know you are by far more 
clever than I, but will you tell me how you 
come to the decision that they are both 
right?” So the rabbi turned to her and 
said: “That’s a good question, and I think 
you're right too.” 
Lituian R. Ort 


Hollywood, California 


(For the continuation of our debate on 
“The Future of Liberalism,” see page 15.) 
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These Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
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WHo— Wuat— Wuy— 


ly THIS ISSUE we return to the agon- 
izing problem of race relations, 
which, in both political and human 
terms, has become so acute in our 
country. Robert Bendiner reports 
on the deep emotional revulsion that 
is taking place among American 
Negroes wherever they fully enjoy 
the right to vote. There are occasions 
when the political myth of the mass 
vote attributed to the so-called racial, 
religious, and occupational minori- 
ties, becomes a near reality. This 
may well be the case now with the 
“Negro vote”: Large numbers of 
Negroes who had acquired the habit 
of voting Democratic seem to be 
drifting away, at least in certain 
areas, from the party of F. D. R. Mr. 
Bendiner’s investigation in some of 
the major metropolitan communities 
describes the situation as of now. In- 
cidentally, our readers will be glad 
to know that the author has received 
a Benjamin Franklin award for his 
article “The ‘Engineering of Con- 
sent’—a Case Study” (The Reporter, 
August 11, 1955). Staff writer Marya 
Mannes went to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and tells about a project to 
bring gifted Negro youths to the 
high level of culture to which their 
natural gifts entitle them. Her ac- 
count is a tribute to “Nessfeness” 
and to Harvard. 

The first round of the Schlesinger- 
Ascoli debate on American liberal- 
ism (The Reporter, May 3) comes 
to a close in this issue. The response 
to it has been extensive and spirited, 
both from people who were invited 
to take a part in it and from those 
constant participants in all our de- 
bates—our readers. Mr. Truman, 
busy packing for his trip to Europe, 
had time for only the short letter 
that we publish on page 15. Among 
all the leading politicians, it was he 
who showed the keenest interest in 
the debate. As our editor found out 
in a conversation with him before 
he sailed, Mr. Truman is a strong 
believer in the division of labor be- 
tween politicians and eggheads. Both 
groups, Mr. Truman thinks, perform 
equally important functions in shap- 
ing the nation’s policies. 

In addition to letters from our 
readers, of which for reasons of 
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space we can publish only a repre- 
sentative selection, the participants 
in the debate are as follows: A. A. 
Berle, Jr., co-author of The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property, 
professor of corporation law at 
Columbia, has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in government; 
Seymour E. Harris is author and 
editor of numerous books on eco- 
nomics; Leon H. Keyserling is the 
former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and president of 
the Conference on Economic Prog- 
ress; Jacob K. Javits is Attorne) 
General of the State of New York; 
and Thomas K. Finletter was for- 
merly Secretary of the Air Force. 


ee Taylor, our Paris Cor- 
respondent, takes the occasion of 
an incredibly complicated trial in- 
volving defense leakages to describe 
something related but even more 
complicated: French Masonry— 
which is very different from the Ma- 
sonry we know in our country. As 
Mr. Taylor shows, the French Ma- 
sons have great political importance. 

Chalmers M. Roberts of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
has turned out another of those jobs 
of interpretive chronology of recent 
history that have so greatly con- 
tributed to the establishment of his 
high reputation among Washington 
political writers. 

Harvey Wheeler, who teaches at 
Washington and Lee University, was 
present when the late Senator Alben 
Barkley made his last speech. 

It is a cliché that suburbia means 
conservatism and Republicanism, but 
Bernard Crick reports that, at leas! 
in California, it is precisely in sub 
urbia that the Democratic Party is 
finding new vitality. Mr. Crick is ay 
Englishman who has lived an! 
taught for some time in California. 


Brock is an American news- 
paperman and war veteran. 

A soldier writes about a soldier: 
Brigadier General Thomas R. Phil- 
lips (U.S.A.—Ret.) reviews General 
Ridgway’s book. 

Harold R. Isaacs is a trequent 
contributor to The Reporter. 

Our cover is by Fred Zimmer. 
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The Negro 


Vote 


And the Democrats 


ROBERT BENDINER 


a™ nearly three decades, Re- 

publican masterminds think they 
may have found a way to enjoy na- 
tional power even without such 
happy political accidents as Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. To most of them it 
has long been apparent that the 
Grand Old Party cannot again be a 
going concern, in any permanent 
way, unless it recaptures America’s 
great cities, which since 1928 have 
unfailingly given fat pluralities to 
the Democrats. What gladdens their 
souls today is the strong hunch that 
for thousands—maybe scores of thou- 
sands—of Negro voters, the bloom at 
last is off the hybrid party of Her- 
bert Lehman and Herman Tal- 
madge. If that hunch is sound, the 
way lies open to reclaim the big 


cities of the North for Lincoln, 
Emancipation, and Leonard W. 
Hall. 

The pleasure that Republican 


chieftains profess to derive from this 
quarter raises questions that bear 
heavily not only on this year’s elec- 
tions but on the whole emerging 
pattern of American politics. Is 
there a Negro vote? If so, is it deci- 
sive? And is there reason to believe 
that changes are in the wind? 


The Growing Bloc 


For good and obvious reasons, so- 
cial and economic, Negroes have in 
fact tended to vote en bloc, as a few 
simple statistics will testify. Up to 
1936 the Negro vote was rightly re- 
garded by the Republican Party as 
the safest of its fixed assets, a kind 
of perpetual monument to Recon- 
struction. Before the advent of 
Roosevelt only the Negroes of New 
York and Kansas City, organized re- 
spectively by Tammany and Tom 
Pendergast, voted Democratic even 
locally. And they too plumped reg- 
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ularly for Republicans in national 
elections. 

But Roosevelt, wra, public hous- 
ing, and Social Security changed a 
whole racial allegiance almost over- 
night. From 1936 right down 
through the Eisenhower election of 
1952, the Negro vote has run close 
to eighty per cent Democratic. Ste- 
venson got some seventy-four per 
cent of New York's Negro vote in 
that Republican year, and a G.O.P. 
spokesman told me that not one of 
Philadelphia’s Negro wards went for 
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Eisenhower. Three typical colored 
precincts in Baltimore’s Cherry Hill 
section reported Stevenson triumphs 
by votes of 507-15, 410-46, and 675- 
76. And Negro areas of Detroit gave 
him as many as ninety-one per cent 
ol their ballots. If that isn’t bloc 
voting, it’s close enough to be so 
regarded by rule-of-thumb _ poli- 
ticlans. 

To appreciate the strategic nature 
ol this vote, it is necessary first to 
note the points of its greatest con- 
centration: New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, Bal- 
timore, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati. Then run 
down the figures of the last Demo- 
cratic victory, in which Truman 
carried Illinois by 33,612 votes, Cali- 
fornia by 17,865, and Ohio by 7,107. 
Less than a fifteen per cent switch in 
the Negro vote would have delivered 
all three of those states to Dewey, 
enough to have slipped him into the 


White House and made Korea “a 
Republican war.” 


| pongueets the Northern and West- 
ern states with high Negro pop- 
ulations—New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia—are of crucial importance to 
a Presidential ticket, totaling as they 
do 181 electoral votes out of the 266 
needed to win. What is more, the 
great migration from the South is 
still on in full force. Where the na- 
tion’s Negro population outside the 
South was less than three million as 
recently as 1940, it is now pushing 
five million. Where Philadelphia’s 
white population dropped  some- 
thing like 30,000 from 1930 to 1950, 
its colored population shot up by 
160,000. New York and Chicago re- 
port an influx of 1,500 to 3,000 Ne- 
groes a month, with close to twenty 
per cent of the Illinois city already 
colored. All together, as Samuel 
Lubell has pointed out, the Negro 
population in the industrial states ol 
the North has been rising five to 
ten times as rapidly as the white 
population. And the same sort ol 
boom is on in the West, where in 
one census decade the number of 
Negroes has gone up from 170,706 
to 570,821. 

This migration has already had a 
marked political effect. Harlem aloue 
gave Averell Harriman far more 
than his margin of victory in his 
1954 race for the governorship ol 
New York. Chicago’s Negro wards 
carried Illinois for Truman. And 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Phil- 
adelphia credits the Negro vote with 
having installed him in City Hall. 
With considerable plausibility, the 
Wall Street Journal suggests that 
this year “In many states, a ten per 
cent shift among Negroes . . . could 
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do much to oftset farmer detection 
to the Democrats.” 


Devil for Witch 


lt is against this background that 
one attempts to catch the drift of 
political sentiment in the large Ne- 
gro communities. Obviously it is not 
a drift that can as yet be measured 
accurately. In the first place, Negroes 
are even less given than whites to 
confiding their political intentions 
to strange pollsters. Secondly, posi- 
tions are still fluid, subject to change, 
depending on the Democratic ticket, 
on whether passions over the segre- 
gation issue boil up in the coming 
months or are allowed to simmer 
down, on the continuation of good 
times, and other such imponderables. 
Nevertheless, it is safe to say that if 
Stevenson were to run against Eisen- 
hower tomorrow, the Negro vote 
would show a very marked swing 
away from the Democratic Party— 
more, according to the most in- 
formed estimates, than the fifteen 
per cent that could make a decisive 
difference in the close states. Another 
large segment of that vote would 
probably not show up in the regular 
party columns at all, but only in 
that invisible stay-at-home total that 
signifies a plague on both houses. 
Perhaps the saving grace, from 
the Democratic viewpoint, is that 
the rebellion appears to be working 
down from the top and may not go 
deep enough into the rank and file 
by November to be as disastrous as 
Republican strategists fondly hope. 
The most direct blasts, naturally 
enough in view of their sensitivity 
to race issues, have come from lead- 
ers of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Theoretically, the N.A.A.C.P. is 
strictly nonpartisan, but until this 
vear it has run in easy harness with 
the New Deal-Fair Deal party. It 
was all the more of a jolt, then, to 
Democratic politicians when Roy 
Wilkins, N.A.A.C.P. exeqitive secre- 
tary, recently told a Chicago audi- 
ence: “Up here Senator James O. 
Eastland’s name is not on our bal- 
lots. We did not make him chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
where he has life-and-death power 
over civil-rights bills, and over the 
appointment of Federal judges and 
United States attorneys. But up here 
we can have something to say about 
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the party that made Eastland chair- 
man of a committee which can choke 
us whether we live in Mississippi or 
Illinois or Montana. Up here we can 
strike a blow in defense of our broth- 
ers in the South, if necessary by 
swapping the known devil for the 
suspected witch.” 

This would seem to be as partisan 
as a nonpartisan spokesman can get. 
But any Negro voter who may find 
the suggestion too subtle can al- 
ways fall back on the more explicit 
language of the Association’s Wash- 
ington director, Clarence Mitchell. 
It the Democratic Party persists in 
weighing itself down with such an 
“albatross” as Senator Eastland, 
Mitchell recently observed, it may 
have to “kiss our votes good-by.” 


The Three Congressmen 


Three Northern Negroes, all Dem- 
ocrats, sit in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and they rather neatly repre- 
sent the spread of political thought 
within the Democratic Negro com- 
munity. On one extreme is Adam 
Clayton Powell of New York. Har- 
lem intellectuals tend to write off 
this erratic clergyman-politician who 
appears to have favored Eisenhower, 
Kefauver, and a third party all with- 
in a span of three months. But with 
reputedly the largest Protestant con- 
gregation in the world—ten to fifteen 
thousand members—a seat in Con- 
gress, and access to the pages of 
Reader’s Digest, he can hardly be 
said to lack influence. Last February 
Powell told a Boston audience that 
he would vote for Eisenhower over 
Stevenson because the President has 
made “the greatest contribution to 
civil rights in the history of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

At the other side of the Negro 
Congressional trio is Renresentative 
William L. Dawson of Chicago, boss 
of the tightest and largest Negro po- 
litical machine in the country. Local 
gains under Democratic Administra- 
tions, Congressman Dawson thinks, 
will keep the Negroes safely tied to 
the party, a common if possibly wish- 
ful view among the professionals, 
but even he concedes that all is not 
well. “Sure there is considerable un- 
rest among Negroes over Stevenson's 
statements on segregation, but that 
doesn’t mean they will vote against 
him.” By way of proof Dawson points 
to the turnout in the recent Illinois 


primary, in which Chicago's Negro 
wards, with small evidence of defec- 
tion, voted for Stevenson as the 
party’s nominee. Other Negro ob- 
servers will tell you, however, that 
Chicago is not a reliable criterion 
because there are no Dawson ma- 
chines anywhere else and because 
the Negro immigration into Chicago 
is made up to a considerable extent 
of newcomers to the franchise, peo- 
ple from the backward Delta coun- 
try who can be influenced more 
readily than the sophisticated col- 
ored populations of the East. 

Between Powell and Dawson is 
Congressman Charles C. Diggs, Jr., 
of Detroit, a soft-spoken intellectual 
and an ardent supporter of Michi- 
gan’s Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams. “At this point,” Diggs says, 
“there is reason to be concerned” 
about political unrest among Negro 
Democrats. He hears a good deal of 
rebellious talk in his district, most 
of it directed against Stevenson but 
some of it aimed at the party as a 
whole. Events, he says, have made 
Negroes “independent, ready to vote 
whatever way appeals to them at the 
moment—their ties to the party have 
been weakened.” 

Michigan Negroes have fared so 
well under Governor Williams, 
Diggs says, that he expects no whole- 
sale flight from the party, and he 
denies that his own Democratic ties 
have been in any way weakened. 
Even so, he recently went so far 
as to tell a radio audience that his 
party “is now subjected to legitimate 
criticism because of equivocating ac- 
tions of some of its present leaders” 
and to advise those concerned with 
civil rights to “withhold support 
from any individual candidate, re- 
gardless of his party, who fails to 
take a positive stand on this vital 
issue.” 


Stevenson’s Stand 


The political unrest among Negro 
voters has been swelling ever since 
the first violent Southern reactions 
to the Supreme Court’s ban on seg- 
regation in the schools. As a Negro 
politician in Philadelphia put it to 
me, this was to be the “year of deci- 
sion,” in which men were to stand 
up and be counted. 

Unfortunately it was at the height 
of popular feeling over the Lucy 
and Till cases and the Montgomery 
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bus boycott that Adlai sievensou 
was called upon to do his standing. 
In a series of February speeches and 
statements he laid down his own line 
with candor as always, with a states- 
man’s long perspective and without 
much concession to the temper of 
Negro citizens: “We must proceed 
gradually”; “We cannot by the 
stroke of a pen reverse customs and 
traditions that are older than the 
Republic”; “True integration . . . re- 
quires a change in the hearts and 
minds of men.” He suggested that 
1963, the centennial year of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, might 
be a good “target date” for complete 
integration of the schools. He op- 
posed the so-called Powell amend- 
ment to withhold Federal aid to 
school districts that refused to deseg- 
regate, on the logical ground that 
more education was needed, not less. 
(And while urging “all reasonable 
speed,” he suggested that “we will 
not improve the present condition 
. . . by coercive Federal action . . .” 

Social historians may well pro- 
nounce all this the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, but political historians are 
likelier to find in his choice of words 
a classic example of the semantic pit- 
falls in politics. 


A Dead Duck? 


Everywhere I went in Negro com- 
munities, I found this word “grad- 
ualism” the red rag. “That means a 


hundred years,” I was told, “and 
maybe never.” Colored _ leaders, 
Democrat and Republican alike, 


seemed appalled at the staff work 
that allowed Stevenson to use the 
hated word—on the very day, as co- 
incidence would have it, that Au- 
therine Lucy was being removed 
from the University of Alabama 
campus in a most ungradual way. 

\ New York colored leader, still 
sadly for Stevenson but unwilling to 
be named, said simply that his can- 
didate “has lost status among Negro 
voters,” and that he finds this with 
everyone he has talked to. “They 
feel he is pussyfooting and playing 
for Southern support.” A Baltimore 
district leader confided, “I can un- 
derstand his trying to hold the party 
together, but something’s got to 
give.” 

A Harlem reporter, who hasn't 
given up on the Democratic Party as 
a whole, conceded none the less that 
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Negro political circles regard Steven- 
son as “a false-hearted lover,” and 
that as far as colored party workers 
are concerned, “he’s a dead duck 
right now.” 

An official of a major Negro social 
organization who has always consid- 
ered himself a Democrat is doubtful 
this year. “I won't commit myself 
now,” he said. “It depends on the 
candidates and on a lot of things.” 
One of his colleagues, a man greatly 
respected in Harlem, says he has sus- 
pended judgment on Stevenson, for- 
merly something of a hero in his 
eyes; right now he prefers Kefauver. 
And another complains ruefully that 
when he puts in a good word for Ste- 
venson these days, he has to fend off 
half the staff. He runs into an “amaz- 
ing number of Negroes,” he says, 
who tell him they are switching 
party allegiance. 

A Negro reporter on a large New 
York daily, very knowing in the 
ways of politics, told me that at a re- 
cent social gathering in Harlem only 
two out of some twenty-five guests 
defended Stevenson, though practi- 
cally all of them had voted for him 
in 1952. More than half his friends, 
he says, are now determinedly against 
the Illinois candidate, and he him- 
self may be “one of those who vote 
for every place on the ticket except 
President.” 

A Republican Party worker in 
Philadelphia, conceding that the 
G.O.P. itself “is not loved by the 
Negroes” of that city, who have 
done “marvelously well under Dem- 





ocratic local administration,” says 
that Stevenson can’t recover the 
Negro vote, because colored people 
“stopped listening” to him after his 
pronouncement on gradualism. 

A good part of the Negro press is 


moving away from the Democratic 
camp. The New York Amsterdam 
News supported Stevenson four years 
ago, but there are strong indications 
that it will be in the Republican 
fold this fall. The Chicago Defender, 
long a Democratic bulwark among 
Negro papers, is wobbling seriously. 
Louis E. Martin, its editor, is quoted 
as warning that “Negroes as a whole 
can no longer abide the Democratic 
Party that embraces its Southern 
leaders.” And editorially he predicts 
“a major shift in political align- 
ments,” with Negroes throughout 
the country ready to “switch horses 
in 1956." 


S° FAR the primaries offer no con- 
~/ clusive index of the drift. There 
was a flurry of excitement over the 
Wisconsin affair, when pundits found 
that the Democratic vote in Milwau- 
kee’s predominantly Negro Sixth 
Ward appeared to be nineteen per 
cent lower in terms of the total vote 
cast than in the general election of 
1952. But any comparison between 
a primary and a general election is 
wholly misleading, and the fact 
seems to be that the Democrats got 
a better turnout this year than in 
the 1952 primary. It should be not- 
ed, however, that the only Democrat 
running in Wisconsin was Kefauver, 
not Stevenson. It is true, further- 
more, that in the district in question 
Eisenhower got more votes in this 
year’s primary than he did in the 
last general election, which must 
mean something. 


G.0.P. Optimism 


Republican politicians are, of course, 
hoping and counting on an over-all 
exasperation among the Negrocs 
with the Democratic Party and all 
its works. Joseph V. Baker, a colored 
G.O.P. functionary in Philadelphia, 
looks for no “logic” in November 
and no fine splitting of tickets. “The 
change in voting habit will be emo- 
tional,” heesays, brimming with cou- 
fidence. “Negroes won't be going for 
or against Republicans or Democrats. 
They'll be voting against the South, 
against segregation, against the hin- 
dling of the Till case, and the rest 
of it.” 

Another Republican—in  Balti- 
more—echoed the same thought, or 
wish: “The Negro mind is so in 
flamed by what’s happened that he’s 
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probably going to turn to the Re- 
publicans no matter what they do. 
He's going to vote against the Dem- 
ocrats, not for the Republicans.” 

In such a climate—and I am con- 
vinced it is building up—Kefauver 
would fare little if any better than 
Stevenson. His bold advice to Flor- 
ida Democrats to accept the Court's 
decision as “the final word” and 
to settle the segregation problem 
promptly was well received in 
Northern Negro communities, but it 
would be a gross exaggeration to sug- 
gest that he is regarded as a cham- 
pion to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Roosevelt, Truman, Leh- 
man, or even the Stevenson of 1952. 
“He does get down to the common 
man,” I was told by a colored Dem- 
ocrat in Pennsylvania, “but when 
you come from Tennessee, the pre- 
sumption is against you.” Carl 
Murphy, publisher of the Afro- 
American, calling up the shade of 
poor Andrew Johnson, commented: 
“We had one President from Ten- 
nessee, didn’t we? That’s a strike and 
a half against him right there.” And 
Mr. Baker of Philadelphia merely 
observed that “If Jesus of Nazareth 
were a Southerner, he’d be a beaten 
man in the Negro wards.” 


The California Test 


\llowing for partisan hyperbole, this 
political analysis doubtless has sub- 
stance. If there is an exception it 
should emerge in the California 
primary of June 5, with fateful con- 
sequences for the two Democratic 
front runners. With all the major 
Negro leaders of the state originally 
for him, plus the party organization, 
plus adequate cash, Stevenson start- 
ed out with every trick in the 
deck, only to lose most of them by 
his pronouncements on segration. 
Moreover, it is charged, he failed to 
meet with Negro groups or to frat- 
ernize with individuals to anything 
like the same degree as Kefauver, 
who held closed-door sessions for the 
purpose at the state Democratic con- 
vention in Fresno. 

If the primary had been held at 
the end of February, there is hardly 
much doubt that Stevenson’s chance 
for the Presidency would have been 
gravely imperiled. Several impor- 
tant Negro leaders switched sides 
and later appeared on Kefauver’s 
slate of delegates, in spite of pres- 
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sures by the state machine. The San 
Francisco Eagle, a Negro paper, 
warned Stevenson that there would 
be more such switches unless he 
changed his “moderation” tune, and 
it soon became apparent that 
Kefauver’s strength was greatest in 
the Los Angeles area, by far the larg- 
est center of Negro population in 
the state. 

Information from the Coast now 
indicates that Stevenson has recov- 
ered some of the lost ground, par- 
ticularly since Kefauver’s relatively 
poor showing in the New Jersey 
primary. As in other Negro com- 
munities, the fact that Kefauver is 
from Tennessee is against him, and 





while his record on civil rights is 
good for a Southern Senator, it is not 
good enough to set colored voters to 
dancing in the streets. If he wins 
their votes, it is fair to say, it will be 
less out of enthusiasm for him than 
out of resentment of Stevenson. 
Should that preference be emphatic, 
however, it may well be enough to 
eliminate Stevenson long before the 
national convention meets in Chi- 
cago. 


gare of the Negro dissatisfaction 
with the Democratic Party would 
doubtless be arrested by the nomina- 
tion of Averell Harriman. The New 
York governor has said all the right 
things, demanded Federal action in 
the Lucy case, and backed the Powell 
amendment. He has also made a 
number of appointments highly 
pleasing to the Negro community. 
What is more, many Negroes see 
Harriman as the same social type as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I was given 


to understand that they have confi- 
dence in a man who takes the right 
position and is at the same time 
“rich enough to be independent.” 


Crediting Eisenhower 


To imagine, however, that Harri- 
man is strong enough to reverse the 
trend entirely is to assume—mistak- 
enly, I think—that the trend is 
wholly negative, to discount alto- 
gether the positive appeal that Eisen- 
hower has for Negro voters in his 
own right. It is impossible to talk 
politics in a colored gathering with- 
out hearing that the President has 
contributed quite a bit to the cause 
of Negro advancement. 

That Mr. Eisenhower had no 
more to do with the Court’s anti- 
segregation ruling than Queen Eliza- 
beth is irrelevant. If nothing else, he 
is credited with “creating the cli- 
mate” for that historic opinion. He 
is further esteemed—and with more 
plausibility—for getting the District 
of Columbia Commissioners to en- 
force an old statute banning Jim 
Crow from the capital city’s restau- 
rants, bars, theaters, and _ recrea- 
tional areas. “For the first time in 
history,” I was told emphatically, 
“Washington is a clean place for 
Negroes to go.” 

Desegregation in the armed forces 
and in schools on military posts was 
started by President Truman—Gen- 
eral Eisenhower took a dim view of 
it before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee at the time. But it has 
been completed by President Eisen- 
hower, and he gets the credit. Fed- 
eral patronage has hardly been 
spread with a lavish hand in Harlem 
or in Chicago’s Bronzeville, but Ne- 
groes know that one of their number 
is Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
in his chief’s absence sits in on Cab- 
inet meetings, that another is chair- 
man of the Federal Parole Board, 
that a third is a White House ad- 
ministrative aide, and that others on 
the policymaking level are now scat- 
tered throughout the Executive de- 
partments. 

If they don’t know about this, it 
isn’t the fault of the party’s Director 
of Minorities, Val J. Washington, 
who has put out ninety thousand 
copies of a campaign booklet glori- 
ously titled “Abe & Ike, In Deed 
Alike,” which lists, with pictures, 
more than a score of Negroes who 
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hold posts of eminence in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 


igus sort of appeal is effective, of 
course, only in the degree to 
which the more basic economic ap- 
peal of the Democrats has been 
weakened. If unemployment were 
severe in the large Negro commu- 
nities and wages abnormally low, it 
would take more than the distribu- 
tion of two dozen Federal plums to 
pry the colored vote away from its 
Democratic moorings. But the fact 
is that economically, as experts on 
Harlem pointed out to me, city 
Negroes are “better off now than 
ever before—much better off.” Ac- 
cording to Sylvia Porter, the New 
York Post’s financial columnist, Ne- 
gro income has been going up so 
phenomenally since the end of the 
war that makers of national-brand 
products are tumbling over each 
other in competition for the new 
market. 

Here again the Republican Ad- 
ministration has had little to do 
with the end result, but among Ne- 
groes, as among whites, present 
peace and present prosperity are po- 
tent recommendations for any pres- 
ent government. Added to frustra- 
tion over the Democratic Party's 
futile thrashing about on _ civil 
rights, they make the large Negro 
centers lush fields for Republican 
missionaries to cultivate. As one 
Democratic ward heeler sadly put it 
to me, his people would “rather go 
ahead with what they have in Wash- 
ington now than take chances.” Un- 
less, he added, “they get a Demo- 
cratic candidate they can _ really 
trust.” 


The Tacit Ultimatum 


Most of the people I listened to 
seemed to think it would take even 
more than a trusted nominee. Al- 
most without exception, they feel 
that the Democrats can hold the Ne- 
gro vote in line only if they adopt 
an uncompromising plank on civil 
rights, an unequivocal stand on en- 
forcing the Supreme Court's ruling. 
They want a nominee who will 
stand up anywhere in the country, 
as Henry Lee Moon of the 
N.A.A.C.P. put it to me, and say 
something like this: “I give full sup- 
port to the Court’s decision as a 
legal and moral imperative. We can 
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no longer afford to countenance the 
immorality and idiocy of a dual 
standard of citizenship. If elected, I 
will use the full power of the Execu- 
tive Office to see that these decrees 
are implemented.” 

Behind this sort of demand is the 
tacit ultimatum that the party make 
a historic decision—that it choose, 
this year, between the strategic Ne- 
gro vote in the North (and much 
of the liberal and minority-conscious 
white support that goes with it) and 
the electoral vote of the Deep South. 
The Southern Manifesto, signed by 
a hundred Southerners in Congress, 
and the elevation of Senator East- 
land have been severe shocks to 
Northern party campaign workers 
who have long been trying to find 
room for the Powells and the East- 
lands under the same tent. The Man- 
ifesto, which branded the Court’s 
opinion a “clear abuse of judicial 
power,” was not the work of “Dixie- 
crats,” but was launched by Senator 
George and signed by such pillars of 
party respectability as Senators Hill, 
Sparkman, and Fulbright. The Ne- 
gro press has been driving home that 
point, and Republican advance men 
are out plugging the slogan “A Vote 
for the Democrats Is a Vote for East- 
land.” 

As a result, Negro party workers 
feel that only a dramatic stand at 
Chicago can reverse the tide. More- 
over, they argue, such a stand would 
be tactically sound. The Republican 
Party has no attraction for segrega- 
tionists this year, and if some of the 
Southern states should break to a 
third party, as they did in 1948, the 
loss would not be irreparable. Roose- 
velt didn’t need the Solid South for 
his victories, and Truman won with- 
out it. What’s more, conciliation did 
the party no good four years ago. 
Delegates who rejected a_ loyalty 
pledge were seated anyway, the 
civil-rights plank was watered down, 
and an Alabaman was nominated 
for Vice-President. Yet three South- 
ern governors came out for Eisen- 
hower, and the Republicans carried 
Florida, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware. 


Possible Combinations 


To many a Negro voter, then, the 
real choice at Chicago will be be- 
tween “party unity,” which neces- 
sarily means compromise, and serv- 


ing notice on the Southerners to 
accept integration or get out of the 
party. If the choice is for unity or 
a reasonable facsimile thereof, Ste- 
venson would obviously be the logi- 
cal nominee. It would be “a dis. 
aster,” he recently told the Atlanta 
Constitution, “if the South should 
leave the Democratic Party because 
of a civil-rights dispute.” 

If, on the other hand, the decision 
is to lay the civil-rights issue on the 
line, the party banner would more 
logically be entrusted to someone 
like Harriman or Governor Meyner 
of New Jersey or Governor Leader 
of Pennsylvania. But since party con- 
ventions have been known to put 
expediency above logic, it should 
surprise no one if the combination 
is reversed in the hope of satisfying 
both sides a little longer. In that 
case we may see the “gradualist” 
Stevenson running on a drastic civil- 
rights plank or Harriman running 
on a mild one. 

Nobody would be altogether hap- 
py with either arrangement, but the 
day of decision would be put off 
once again. To some, Stevenson and 
Dawson among them,. the hope is 
that if that day can be put off long 
enough it may never have to come. 
The South itself, under the pressures 
of industrialization, will eventually 
be changed enough to allow the par- 
ty to rebuild itself around its en- 
lightened elements, Northern and 
Southern, and patience will at last 
have its reward. 

In the meantime, however, the 
militant and the frustrated, in this 
case a sizable bloc, will have taken 
their ballots elsewhere. A majority 
of Negro votes will probably be 
found in the Democratic column 
even in this year of strong emotion, 
but all the signs are that the days of 
eighty per cent majorities are over 
and done with. 
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‘Nessfeness’ 
At Harvard 


MARYA MANNES 


| pee HAVE been Negro students 
- at Harvard for many years, and 
the fact that people go out of their 
way to welcome them there can 
mean several things. One is that it is 
entirely natural for a great institu- 
tion to accept and instruct all races. 
Another is that the warm reception 
of a few Negroes among the thou- 
sands of white undergraduates con- 
stitutes a kind of self-conscious prej- 
udice in reverse. 

The reason that there are not 
more Negro students in universities 
like Harvard and schools like Exeter 
is not because they cannot qualify 
but because they cannot afford to go. 
And since the bright Negro student 
in a segregated Southern school 
knows that this kind of education is 
above his reach, the incentive for it 
ebbs out of him; and he is lost from 
that greater productivity, both intel- 
lectual and economic, which is vital 
to his race and to his nation. 

It is this enormous wastage of in- 
telligence and talent among sixteen 
millien Americans that the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students (they call it “Ness- 
feness” for convenience) is begin- 
ning to redeem, bit by bit, student 
by student. For more than seven 
years it has worked to release Negro 
intelligence and talent from the 
stockade of segregation and depriva- 
tion so that they can ripen in a free 
society. In the last two years alone, 
its Southern Project, financed by a 
grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has helped 
523 Negro students move frdm 
seventy-eight segregated high schools 
to 138 nonsegregated colleges and 
universities in both North and South. 


[' was the desire to see for myself 
what happened to these students 
alter. the shift was made that im- 
pelled me to Cambridge last month. 
It was snowing heavily when I 
walked through the gates of Harvard 
Yard. The dark-red buildings were 
wet, the paths across the campus 
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glistened black, the ground was thin- 
ly white, and the branches of the 
tall old trees, still leafless, twitched 
in the stinging wind. Heads bowed 
before it, young men from all the 
States crossed to their classes, most 
of them in sneakers and carrying 
green cloth book bags slung over 
their shoulders. They seemed very 
young and confident, knowing where 
they were going, guarding their pri- 
vate worlds, growing, exulting. It 
was difficult not to envy them, for 
the doubts and miseries that may 
have burdened some were not vis- 
ible. They seemed at the beginning 
of everything, with the infinite ad- 
venture of choice before them. Yet 
along with envy was compassion for 
their youth, and a heavy knowledge 
of the obstacle course each one 
would run when he left this fortress 
and dream, when choice could be 
agonizing and final. And I could not 
help but feel that for the young Ne- 
groes this course would be twice as 
long and twice as hard. 

In Weld Hall I talked at length 
with John Monro, director of Har- 
vard’s Financial Aid Office, who 
works most directly both with Ness- 
feness in New York and with the 
students whose support Harvard 
shares. Intense and_black-browed, 
Monro spoke with vigorous enthusi- 
asm not only for the project itself 
but for the young men who profited 
by it. 

“Let’s talk about Johnson first, 
shall we?” he said, taking out a thick 
file. (I have substituted fictitious 
names for both of the Negro under- 
graduates I met in Cambridge.) 
“Ralph Johnson was born in the 
South,” Monro went on, “but his 
family moved to Washington, D. C., 
when he was a kid. His father’s a 
janitor in a government building. 
His mother’s a housewife. Neither 
went to college, of course. The fam- 


’ ily income is about $3,200. 


“The Nessfeness scouts spotted 
Johnson first as a senior in Dunbar 
High School—that was one of the best 


segregated schools in the country, so 
maybe Johnson isn’t entirely typical. 
He was in the top ten per cent of 
the class. Always wanted to go to a 
Northern college but didn’t see how 
he could possibly afford it. The Ness- 
feness people took it from there. 
They worked with his principal and 
counselors. Gave him a scholastic- 
aptitude screening test. Spoke to his 
parents and enlisted what help they 
could give. Got in touch with us 
and arranged financing. Together we 
mapped out how he could earn part 
of his way himself. 

“You see, Plaut’s outfit [Richard 
L. Plaut is the executive vice- 
chairman and moving spirit of 
N.S.S.F.N.S.] is trying more and 
more to reach these kids even be- 
fore they're finishing high school. 
They want to give these kids a mo- 
tivation as early as possible, so that 
they can work steadily toward the 
goal of superior education in un- 
segregated colleges.” 

Monro shook his head admiring- 
ly. “It’s a terrific job. Do you know, 
those Nessfeness people visited the 
segregated high schools in forty-five 
of the largest cities of the South— 
not once but seven times? But it’s 
the only way, of course. You can’t 
do this sort of thing by remote con- 
trol. You have to know the boy, 
know his background, his people, 
his teachers, his potentialities. And 
even these aptitude tests can’t always 
tell you.” 

He turned to a page of a report. 
“Look, here’s what they found out 
in their Southern Project: ‘For these 
deprived groups, existing standard- 
ized tests of scholastic aptitude seem 
to measure what students have 
learned rather than what they can 
learn.’ And listen to this: ‘Hidden 
reserves of talent among culturally 
and economically deprived groups’ 
are probably much larger than had 
previously been estimated.” 

Monro bent over Johnson's file 
again and took out some papers. 

“This is an extraordinary boy,” 
he said. “He has tremendous inner 
strength—a sort of built-in center 
of gravity, and an instinctive social 
grace. These are the kind of things 
his tutors write about him: ‘minute- 
ly faithful,’ ‘faintly sad and im- 
mensely patient,’ ‘His humor is al- 
ways appropriate.’ ” 

I asked Monro whether Johnson 
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was extraordinary as a Negro or ex- 
traordinary as a person. He thought 
awhile. “As a person. He would be 
an extraordinary white too. 

“I'm not saying,” he added, “that 
Johnson is an extraordinary student. 
He was top at Dunbar, while he’s 
just about in the middle here. But 
he has a superior ability to relate in- 
formation—to make sense of it. I 
would say that he will be a success 
at anything he does.” 


‘Did You Feel Lost?’ 


When I met Johnson later in his 
rooms at Eliot House I kept think- 
ing of all the things Monro had 
said of him. Here was a quiet, gen- 
tle, scrious young Negro. The center 
of gravity was there, all right; this 
man who did not have to 
prove anything. 

We talked of his ambitions. He 
was a pre-med student and thought 
he wanted to be a general practi- 
tioner, but was not quite sure yet. 
We talked of his interests: He was 
president of the Rifle Club and a 
keen shot. He worked in social-rela- 
tions projects in Cambridge. For two 
years he had waited on table in din- 
ing halls to earn part of his keep; 
this year he worked as a porter in 
a boardinghouse. 

He roomed with two white stu- 
dents. I looked at their living room 
as he spoke. It was bare, shabby, 
dusty, and airless, with the mouse- 
nest quality of most sanctuarics of 
the young male. The shade of the 
one big window fronting on the 
quadrangle was pulled far down. A 
row of dirty glasses stood on the 
mantelpiece. There were no pictures, 
but assorted records, classical and 
jazz, lay on a table. On another table 
was a glass aquarium, smudg¢ed out- 
side by fingerprints and inside by 


was a 


the tracks of its three inhabitant 
snails. 
“What are thev for?” I asked 


Johnson smiled. “We're making 
experiments with them. Feeding ex- 
periments.” As in all his answers, 
there was a definite halt; it was dif- 
ficult to pursue anything beyond a 
certain point. 

“What about your social life— 
nights and weekends? What hap- 
pens?” 

He said that evenings after dining 
hall he usually had to work. On 
weekends he had dates. 
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“Do you date with your college 
friends or roommates, or with friends 
outside the college?” I asked. 

He smiled and said, “Both.” 

We went back to his first year at 
Harvard. “Was it tough?” I asked. 
“Did you feel lost? 

“I felt lost in one way,” he said, 
“but I guess that was the way any 
lreshman feels—getting the hang of 
things, and studies and all that.” 

“What about this free atmosphere 
-this unsegregated life for the first 
time?” 

“It was wonderful,” he said. “I'd 
never seen anything like it.” 

“Tell me,” I asked, “would you 
recommend this experience of yours 
to any bright Negro student who 
qualified?” 

He thought a moment. “Maybe 
not any,” he said. “It takes a little 
preparation. Now, the boys who've 
had a year or two at an unsegregated 
prep school—I know one at Andover, 
places like that—they get on easier 
here. It’s less of a jump.” 

“Have you ever had the slightest 
problem or difficulty here being a 
Negro?” 

He shook his head. 
member one,” he said. 

“What happens when you go back 
to Washington and your family, and 
life isn’t like this? Does it disturb 
you?” 

He laughed. “When I go home I 
just sleep and relax and take walks,” 
he said. The end again, I thought, 
but pursued him. 

“Don’t you find that your old 
friends—the ones that haven't had 
this sort of experience—don’t they 
and you have less in common now?” 

He hesitated a moment. “Well, 
mavbe so. The kids who have gone 
to Negro colleges don’t seem as am- 
bitious . . . they're not so stimulated 
as the fellows here.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Well, maybe it’s the teachers. 
They just don’t stimulate you the 
way Harvard teachers do.” He 
chuckled. “It’s almost too stimulat- 
ing here!” 


A Chat with the Tutor 


Shortly alter leaving him, I went to 
Kirkland House to see the senior 
tutor of another Negro boy who had 
come to Harvard under the com- 
bined aegis of N.S.S.F.N.S. and Har- 
vard scholarships. 


“IT can’t re- 


The tutor, pipe in mouth, had 
little to say about William Baxter 
beyond the reports Monro had al- 
ready given me. Bill was a good 
average pre-med student, cheerful, 
lively, pleasant, and very diligent 
both at learning and working to 
help himself. He came from one of 
the border states, his father was a 
sandblaster, the family income was 
just over $3,000. As in Johnson's 
case, he was a protégé of the Har- 
vard Club in his city; like Johnson 
he learned of the National Scholar- 
ship Service at his segregated high 
school, where the Nessfeness staff 
had helped him on his way. 

“Bill is always on the go,” said 
the senior tutor. “He’s president of 
the Harvard Society for Minority 
Rights, he’s on our house committee, 
he’s on the house track team, he’s on 
the band, and at nights he has 
the milk-and-doughnut concession. 
When he isn’t doing any of those, 
he’s taking odd jobs like painting or 
baby sitting. 

“He’s really a typical undergrad. 
uate—not brilliant in any sense but 
up to our standards. He and Jolhn- 
son will be successful guys in their 
communities.” 


a quarters were far more 
cheerful) than Johnson's,  al- 
though no less dusty. “We used to 
have cleaning women,” he said, “but 
they've stopped that now and we 
only have a student cleaner once « 
week. You can’t tell them what to 
clean, naturally!” 

There was a green rag rug on the 
floor, French travel posters on one 
wall, the reproduction of a good ab 
straction on another. Ranged along 
shelves and mantel were empty 
liquor bottles, also for purposes of 
decoration. In one corner stood « 
parking meter with the red vio1.- 
TION flag up. 

*““Who decorated the room?” | 
asked, knowing that he lived with 
two white boys. (He shares a smi! 
bedroom with one of them.) 

“I did,” he said, with some pride, 
“but we're getting new stuff soon. 
We're tired of looking at those old 
chairs.” 

Baxter seemed freer of his back- 
ground, more integrated externally. 
This may have been because of his 
natural gregariousness and optimism; 
he was a good mixer, while Johnson 
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kept himself apart more, nursing his 
resources and his strength. 

Yet Baxter was well aware of his 
present good fortune and his future 
problems. Like Johnson, he said that 
before he came to Harvard he didn’t 
believe this kind of life existed. It 
was a new world, a wonderful one. 

No, things weren’t the same when 
he went back home now. He and his 
noncollege friends didn’t have so 
many interests in common. They 
had grown apart a little, but that 
was natural. 

Any problems from being a Ne- 
gro at Harvard? 

“T really can’t think of any. Funny 
thing,” said Baxter, smiling, “the 
first day I got here, a white boy 
from Texas and I came up together 
from South Station. He was a little 
surprised then, but we're good 
friends now.” 

\nd he spoke of his roommate 
from Indiana. “I think this is the 
first time he’s ever felt this way be- 
fore—that there’s no real difference.” 


‘They’re Good for Us’ 


I walked up Dunster Street and back 
to my hotel in the cold and clear- 
ing air, thinking of how little 
I knew of Baxter and Johnson and 
their real thoughts. For I had seen 
them in a very special world, the 
hiatus of campus life. The air they 
had never breathed before they came 
they might not breathe again in their 
lifetime. This I think they knew; 
neither had any illusions about the 
future challenge. What they may 
not have permitted themselves to ac- 
cept, however, was the size of the 
gap they and so many others were 
trying to close: the gap of centuries 
of difference. Instead they had 
adopted the “right” attitudes of a 
liberal society because it was the best 
shield for a long passage of arms. 
Ultimately it would not be a shield 
but a part of their being as free and 
intelligent Americans. 

Before I left Cambridge I saw Mon- 
to again briefly. “You know,” he 
said, “I wish we had a lot more 
Johnsons and Baxters. We want Ne- 
gro students because they’re good 
for us. The more Negro kids in 
segregated schools that the National 
Scholarship Service can find and help 
us place here, the better off we'll be 
as a great liberal institution—quite 
aside from what it does for them.” 
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A DEBATE (CONTINUED) 


The Future of Liberalism—II 


‘The Problems Overlap’ 


A. A. BERLE, Jr. 


ee on the future of liberalism 
is of first importance. Every ma- 
jor advance in the American struc- 
ture for the past seventy-five years has 
come directly from measures based 
on liberal thinking, consummated 
by the victory of a political party 
pledged to put them into law and 
institutions. This has been true from 
development of the Interstate Com- 





| have read with great interest the 
pair of articles on liberalism by 
Arthur Schlesinger and Max Ascoli 
it, your recent issue. This debate 
will, | hope, be the start of a 
searching public discussion of the 
issues of the day. 

It is time that the liberals did 
some hard thinking about the prob- 
lems that confront the country. One 
does not have to be a professional 
liberal to recognize that some of 
the best ideas for solving our na- 
tional problems have come from 
the liberal side of the political 
fence. Right now our biggest prob- 
lem is our foreign policy—and the 
search for world peace, and | am 
deeply concerned at the way things 
are going in that field. Our other 
problems include the farm depres- 
sion which is a lot more serious 
than our Eastern liberals seem to 
understand, and our deficiencies in 
health, education, roads and wel- 
fare. Other basic problems—and 
here | agree with both debaters— 
lie in the realm of equal opportu- 
nity, and the exercise of our civil 
liberties and civil rights. 

On all these questions | would 
like to see our best liberal minds 
set to work, not for idle speculation 
or mere theorizing, but to produce 
some concrete, practical recom- 
mendations. 

—HARRY S. TRUMAN 











merce Commission (1887) to current 
public housing; from the first anti- 
trust laws (1890) to current Federal 
Reserve operations; from the Pan 
American Union (1890) to NaTo, 
the Organization of American States, 
and the United Nations. When 
Arthur Schlesinger and Max Ascoli 
square away to define the next phase 
of liberal action, they are likely to 
be making future history. 

Liberalism stems from a_ fixed 
philosophical premise, commonly 
miscalled a “point of view.” Liberals 
consistently insist that realizing hu- 
man values must be both the first 
concern of politics and the final test 
of its products. (Free human minds 
and hearts, after all, are the only in- 
struments we know able to pursue 
the timelesss search for cosmic order 
and beauty.) Therefore, liberals 
now, as always, must observe condi- 
tions, ascertain and communicate 
facts, and, analyzing them, draw the 
issues between those forces which at 
any time deny or obstruct realization 
of human values and those which 
foster and develop them. Having 
stated the issues, liberals propose so- 
lutions. 

The Schlesinger-Ascoli debate im- 
plicitly accepts the philosophical 
premise. Their difference lies in the 
second rank: Where are the main 
issues today? Schlesinger finds them 
chiefly in America, and in the eco- 
nomic field. American prosperity is 
immense but leaves out certain 
groups; this must be rectified. In cer- 
tain respects, our faulty services con- 
strict freedom: So we need better ed- 
ucation, medical care, opportunities 
for minorities, better mass media, a 
lifting of the quality of American 
civilization. “Big business” produces 
well, but is still dangerous. Affairs 
are increasingly carried on by great 
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private groups and measures are in- 
creasingly the result of interest poli- 
tics; somehow we must, Schlesinger 
thinks, develop an all-American 
spiritual conception and correspond- 
ing social policy. 

Ascoli, agreeing with much of 
that, offers a broader base. He sees 
the American system as the produc- 
tion, in great measure, of interna- 
tional conditions. It has become an 
aggregate of holders of concentrated 
power—big corporations, big labor 
unions, big organization, big masses 
of urban population. This adds up 
to “private government,” aggregat- 
ing far greater power than formal 
Federal and state governments. 
These “private governments,” from 
corporation manager to political 
boss or trade-union executive, op- 
erate without defined responsibil- 
ities, and increasingly there is no 
visible group to whom they are ac- 
countable. 


—— aggregates of power may very 

well be necessary, but they can 
deprive men of freedom as certainly 
as can government; we risk sliding 
into a benevolent feudalism. Ascoli 
also thinks Schlesinger’s formula of 
specific American reforms and search 
for a new American spirit before we 
lay out our international course 
charts the road to a new “Fortress 
\merica.” 

In Ascoli’s book, the liberal cam- 
paign of 1956 must therefore apply 
the philosophical premise, on which 
both agree, to the whole world. It 
would recognize that even the 
“quantitative” liberalism Schlesinger 
considers we have obtained is illu- 
sory unless we make headway with 
it in world affairs also. If human 
values are to be preserved, what is 
good for America must also be good 
for the world. 

This is not the time to offer a 
program. I am not clear whether 
Arthur Schlesinger meant that lib- 
erals should adjourn discussion of 
world problems until they have 
given qualitative direction and im- 
petus to American free society. I am 
clear that neither liberals nor Amer- 
ica will enjoy any such luxury. The 
United States now in its intellectual, 
scientific, and economic life, in its 
social thought, its defense, or its 
business, is not working in a vacuum. 
The pounding drive of issues like 
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those of race determination (Arabs 
and Negroes in Africa, Asians in 
Asia), of economics (America al- 
ready lives only in and as part of a 
supranational economic complex), of 
national defense (Khrushchev claims 
he will shortly have a guided missile 








capable of landing anywhere on 
earth), will not permit us to work 
exclusively in our own American 
framework. Forces of every kind will 
be interacting between America and 
other nations. 

The 1956 liberal assignment will 
consequently be, first, to show the 
necessity and, second, work out the 
technique of developing concepts 
and techniques for providing an es- 
sential common base for all coun- 
tries if any country in the free world 
(and very probably the Communist 
world as well) is to survive. This 
means finding some means of per- 
mitting race structures to emerge 
without cutting the world into ster- 
ile, impotent, tiny nationalisms. It 


‘Big Business Is in the 


SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


I WAS SURPRISED by the virulence of 
the criticism by the distinguished 
editor of The Reporter of my friend 
and colleague, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. 

Schlesinger’s liberalism apparent- 
ly emphasizes the need of a govern- 
ment which is not dominated by 
big business. This does not suggest 
that Schlesinger is hostile to big 
business. Certainly the government 
should make effective use of great 
talent wherever found, but no one 
group should be allowed to control 
government. In the long run this is 
bad for business and capitalism. Nor 
does Schlesinger’s brand of liberal- 
ism suggest that he is unaware of the 
crucial problems of Communism, the 


means finding a sane institutional 
base for interdependent but interna- 
tional economics. If these and like 
tasks are not accomplished, the lib- 
eral’s work in America will be mace 
impossible, as the unrecognized out- 
side structure on which America ac- 
tually lives falls to pieces. 

Nationally and _ internationally, 
liberals have the endless job of deal- 
ing with new forms of power, private 
as well as governmental. They must 
establish defined responsibility and 
accountability to reasonably repre- 
sentative organizations of public 
opinion. Properly speaking, “qualita- 
tive” liberalism is a head under this 
item. Liberals will at once recognize 
the needs. The task is placing re- 
sponsibility and assuring that it shall 
be fulfilled, and imposing account- 
ability. As debate proceeds, we will 
find that the two great groups of 
problems overlap and interlock in 
many fields. 


. prlenger proposed for present ac- 
tion must, of course, be framed 
within the limit of what is presently 
politically possible in America. 

But it is always the additional 
task of liberals to lay out facts, ana- 
lyze situations, state conditions, and 
propose ideas that will bring today’s 
impossible into tomorrow's field of 
political feasibility. 


Saddle’ 


cold war, etc. In fact, he was one of 
the first (in a famous article in Life 
shortly after the war) to call attention 
to the state of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Time and again he has been 
eloquent on such issues as adequate 
defense, foreign aid, the failure of 
the Eisenhower Administration in 
foreign policy, etc. Because his ar- 
ticle dealt largely with these domes- 
tic issues does not mean he is blind 
to the greater importance of foreign 
issues. 


| ge senses Mr. Ascoli is feartul 
of excessive power residing in big 
government, in big trade unions, 
and, we hope, in big business as 
well. At some points one gets the 
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impression that Mr. Ascoli has em- 
braced Hayekianism. At any rate his 
brand of liberalism seems to be the 
nineteenth-century brand, certainly 
not the one appropriate to the year 
1956, when the demands of the mili- 
tary and the complexities of our 
economy demand a large degree of 
government intervention. 

Should big government become 
the threat, then Schlesinger will call 
his shots accordingly—as he does vis- 
avis the U.S.S.R. But it happens 
that big business is in the saddle 
now, with the major government ap- 
pointments in its control, with de- 
fense contracts predominantly going 
to it, with the capital market al- 
most exclusively at its disposal, and 
with tax and spending policies large- 
ly in its control. To urge a change 
in spending patterns and for a wider 
distribution of power is not to be 
hostile to business, but rather in the 
long run to support the profit mo- 
tive and the democracy which alone 
can sustain a capitalist society. Put- 
ting $11 million in the 1957 budget 
for loans to small business will not 
solve this problem. 


bsp nanngueny is indeed big, as the 
editor of The Reporter claims. 
But note the great war and security 
outlays (and who says Schlesinger is 
blind to the relation of $90 billion 
of government spending and _pros- 
perity?) which account for most of 
our debt and our Federal outlays. 


Government “drains” on the econo- 
my have risen only from fourteen 
per cent in 1933 to twenty per cent 





in 1955. Remove security outlays and 
there is a percentage decline from 
fourteen to nine per cent. Or look 
at it in another way. In 1929, 1933, 
and 1955, the people of this coun. 
try had 130, 95, and 265 billion dol- 
lars left after payments of taxes—in 
stable dollars. The private economy 
is almost twice as large as it was in 
1929 and almost three times as large 
as it was in 1933. On a per capita 
basis there is a real gain of sixty per 
cent since 1929. 


Te New Deat and the Fair Deal 
have achieved much. Is it asking 
too much to demand that, of $50 bil- 
lion of added gross national product 
since 1952 and with taxes reduced by 
seven to eight billion dollars, say, 
that one to three billion dollars addi- 
tional be spent on education, hous- 
ing, health, assistance, etc.? Would 
this not redress the spending bal- 
ance? That is all that Schlesinger 
asks. This is part of our liberalism, 
though neither the editor nor Schles- 
inger nor the writer would say that 
this is all there is to liberalism. 


‘Liberal’ Government Is Not Enough 


LEON H. KEYSERLING 


—— Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and 
Max Ascoli are to be commend- 
ed for their stimulating debate on 
the future of liberalism. With much 
of what they both say I could voice 
agreement, but it may be more help- 
ful if I stress points of disagreement. 

Schlesinger’s attempted differentia- 
tion between the “old liberalism” of 
the early New Deal and the “new 
liberalism” which he now espouses 
seems to me unsatisfactory. Effective 
liberalism, in a free society, does not 
change its basic characteristics every 
decade or two. It is enduringly con- 
cerned with enlarging the opportu- 
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nities of the individual, on a more 
equitable basis, to enjoy material 
goods and to benefit by cultural and 
spiritual stimuli. It seeks to acceler- 
ate these opportunities at the fastest 
pace made feasible by the full utili- 
zation and development of natural 
resources and industrial arts. The 
pace should not be so fast, however, 
that it depends upon the “forced 
drive” of too much centralized di- 
rection—whether private or public— 
thus sacrificing individual flexibility 
and discretion. Conservatives also 
accept this general formulation; in 
fact, they frequently call themselves 


liberals. But they are more prone 
to be satisfied with the status quo, 
and to argue that progress without 
risk is more likely to come through 
the automatic unfolding of estab- 
lished forces rather than through con- 
scious and concerted efforts to in- 
tensify the pace or modify the di- 
rection. Liberals are more human- 
istic in their urge to change some 
things more, at least so long as a 
very large part of the people do not 
enjoy the levels of opportunity that 
technology and knowledge should 
open up to them. 

If this definition has any value, 
it seems to me that Schlesinger, 
while he boldly declares his eman- 
cipation from the “old liberalism” 
of the early New Deal, is in reality 
excessively wedded to the situation 
pertaining in that era. He says that 
the New Dealer of 1936 could not 
envisage the “abundance” of 1956, 
but he seems not to project the 
problems or the potentials arising 
from the fact that the next twenty 
years may well witness a much great- 
er change in the levels of “abun- 
dance” than the past twenty. More- 
over, he undervalues the point that 
“abundance” is a relative matter. 
Even during the early New Deal, 
the “poor” people in America had 
a higher standard of living than 
more than half of the world has 
today; and today I might say that 
measured against our current pro- 
ductive resources and economic 
know-how—measured in the relative 
terms which alone have meaning— 
the number of American families 
who can properly be called “poor’’ is 
higher than two decades ago. And 
by this fair gauge, the number still 
living in slums, the number of 
old people still suffering want, the 
number of children still being in- 
adequately educated, the number of 
preventable diseases still not being 
prevented, the number of workers 
still not able to benefit by collective 
bargaining, the number of young 
and ambitious people still unable to 
start a small enterprise with reason- 
able chance of success, may be quite 
as glaring as in the early 1930's. 

Schlesinger may say that he agrees 
with all of this, but that today there 
is less “discontent” than in the Great 
Depression years, and consequently 
less “practicality” in these “liberal” 
issues today. Yet he seems ambiva- 
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lent, because he also argues—and I 
agree—that a great and free people 
can be stirred by aspirations for a 
still better future, not just jarred by 
discontent with the misery which hit 
so many in the depression years. In 
any event, it seems to me that he 
blurs the issue further by differ- 
entiating between “qualitative” and 
“quantitative” liberalism. For the 
removal of the school shortage in- 
volves bold and clear action pro- 
grams, stemming from those who 
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are willing to define the number of 
schools we need, to program the 
number of dollars and other re- 
sources required to build them, and 
to enter the economic and political 
battles required to achieve the re- 


source reallocations upon which 
the building of these schools must 
depend. 

The liberal who really cares 


enough about moving people out 
of slums must advance a housing 
program of given size and character, 
tell us where the resources are com- 
ing from to build the new houses, 
advocate specific revenue and expen- 
diture programs toward this end, 
and throw down the gage to cer- 
tain interests who would be (or er- 
roneously think they would be) dis- 
located by a rehousing program 
on an adequate scale. And a solu- 
tion for the farm problem cannot be 
found just by calling Secretary Ben- 
son names; it requires specific pro- 
grams, with “quantitative” budgets 
for farm production, farm-product 
consumption, readjustments in the 
farm population, and the redirection 
of a larger share of the national in- 
come to farmers. These problems are 
just as “quantitative” as the pro- 
grams of the early 1930's. 


+ aps is not a mere matter of seman- 
= tics, because in one sense every 
problem is both “qualitative” and 
“quantitative.” The real problem 
for liberals today is to avoid wanting 
to have their cake and eat it too, by 
being the “qualitative” friend of the 
poorly housed, the poorly schooled, 
the poor farmer, and those suffering 
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IPO indie uate medical care, etc., 
without running the risks or carry- 
ing the burdens of specific or “quan- 
titative” programs. Everybody is for 
God, Home, and Mother, and “qual- 
itative” liberalism impresses me the 
same way. 

Possibly, some of the “new lib- 
eralism’” advocates cannot quite 
make up their minds whether their 
responsibility is to formulate liberal 
programs or to tie up a_ pleasing 
package which comports with their 
own political strategy for the 1956 
Presidential election. They may be- 
lieve that it is good politics to talk in 
“qualitative” terms about liberal ob- 
jectives, but that the increasing num- 
ber of “middle-income moderates” in 
the country makes it politically im- 
practical to get down to the brass 
tacks of programs which may lead to 
embarrassing questions about taxes 
and budgets. I am not particularly 
impressed with this political strategy. 
Instead, I wonder how any liberal 
candidate is going to make much of 
a dent upon President Eisenhower 
by being “qualitatively” for all of 
the fine things that President Eisen- 
hower and all other good Americans 
are also “qualitatively” for. Maybe 
the “frustration” of some liberals 
arises from the fact that the con- 
servatives have caught up with most 
of the specific measures of the early 
New Deal, while these liberals have 
not really advanced enough. 


B" POLITICAL STRATEGY is not my 

main point. The growing interest 
of the intellectual liberals in political 
strategy, not always accompanied by 
political acuteness, has drawn them 
progressively away from their main 
potential contribution. Their prime 
task, I believe, is not to provide 
ratiocination which may encourage 
liberal political candidates to under- 
play the real issues, but rather to 
formulate and promote genuine 
(“quantitative”) liberal programs 
upon which the liberal political 
candidates may judiciously draw. 
The basic function of the intellec- 
tual liberals is to fertilize the stream 
of thinking, not to ring doorbells or 
to take opinion polls. 

As one who saw the early evolu- 
tion of the New Deal from within, 
I am rather confirmed in this view- 
point. The liberal achievements of 
the early New Deal, which Schlesin- 


ger extols, were not merely the by- 
product of a favorable political cli- 
mate, a particular framework of na- 
tional income, or the number of 
people unemployed. To be sure, the 
crisis of the great depression made it 
easier and apparently less risky for 
political leaders to act vigorously. 
But if Newton D. Baker or even Al- 
fred E. Smith had become Presiden: 
in 1933, the scope of action would 
undoubtedly have been quite difle: 
ent. The great and enduring pro- 
grams of the New Deal were forge: 
and “quantified” by courageous lib- 
erals, far ahead of “public opinion,” 
who were working for public power 
and employment stabilization and 
social security long before the de 
pression started. 


wu WE NEED most today is not « 
“new liberalism” to replace the 
“old liberalism.” We need rather to 
draw a sharper distinction, as I am 
sure Schlesinger would want to do, 
between dedicated liberalism and 
wobbly liberalism, courageous lib- 
eralism and equivocating liberalism, 
effective liberalism and its pale imi- 
tation. For this kind of leadership | 
believe the American people are al- 
ways ready; and if they are not, it is 
the duty of liberals to awaken thei: 
latent conscience. 

Schlesinger also says, in effect, that 
liberals should be wary of thinking 
or acting on the international front 
until they have made America at 
home a more shining example for the 
world to follow. To be sure, one ol 
the good arguments for desegrega 
tion is that the rest of the world will 
have a better opinion of us, thougl: 
I think that a still better argument 
is that Negroes are entitled to all th« 
rights of American citizens. But an\ 
thought that the United States, with 





about six per cent of the population 
of the world and more than fifty per 
cent of the industrial wealth, with 
food “surpluses” while others are 
starving, and with a relatively high 
enjoyment of the more precious [ree- 
coms, could achieve additional se- 
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curity or self-respect by laboring 
only at home, thus increasing still 
further the immense gap between 
the house of plenty in America and 
the house of want throughout the 
world, is to me a frightening prop- 
osition. The greatest single task of 
liberals in the United States, I be- 
lieve, is to advance specific and 
“quantitative” proposals directed to- 
ward the common economic and po- 
litical problems of the free world. 


M* Ascoui’s article, it seems to 
me, states some important and 
unsolved problems quite effectively. 
I agree with his at least implied 
proposition that American business 
has made great and laudable strides 
forward in its economic and social 
thinking and practices since a gen- 
eration ago; and I feel that Schles- 
inger’s allowance to business of no 
more than a further probationary 
period is not in accord with the 
facts, though of course I do agree 
with him that the current Admin- 
istration is so heavily overloaded 
with businessmen that it is neither 
representative nor democratic. I 
also agree with Ascoli that Schles- 
inger’s dichotomy between individ- 
uals and government is far too lim- 
ited a view, and that one of our most 
vital economic and social problems 
for now and for the future is the 
behavior pattern of the vast, power- 
ful and highly organized nonpublic 
groups such as corporations and la- 
bor unions. 

I do not agree with Ascoli’s strong 
overtones of objection to substan- 
tially enlarged government spend- 
ing (though not enlarged in ratio to 
an expanding national product), for 
I see no other way to allocate our 
total resources in a manner which 
gives a high enough priority to re- 
source development, slum clearance, 
education and health, housing, the 
liquidation of poverty, and various 
aspects of strengthening the free 
world. On these matters I agree 
heartily with Schlesinger, subject to 
my rejection of his distinction be- 
tween “qualitative” and “quantita- 
tive” liberalism. 

Ascoli raises still another prob- 
lem, perhaps the most important. 
Even assuming that big business, big 
labor, and big government achieve 
economic stability and growth, eco- 
nomic justice, and harmony too, 
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what of the ave:age individual? Will 
he rule or be ruled, talk or listen, 
initiate or merely respond? In short, 
how will he continue to be free? 
This may well be the great liberal 
issue of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, but the devices for 
dealing with it have hardly com- 
menced to be explored even by those 
who recognize that when all men are 
well fed they will still deserve to be 
free. 

Some people seem to feel that this 
problem of individual.freedom and 
self-expression can be held to safe 
proportions if only the prepon- 
derant bigness resides in the govern- 
ment, and if it is a “liberal” gov- 


ernment. But even “liberal” govern- 
ments can start sliding with mono- 
lithic force toward abandonment of 
some individual rights and _ safe- 
guards which are at the core of a 
liberal society. It was the “liberal” 
governments of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man which initiated and expanded a 
set of “security” practices which in 
no small degree subordinated our 
true security needs to sharp inroads 
upon some basic liberties. It seems 
to me that Schlesinger claims too 
much for a “liberal” government, 
and that liberals can better strength- 
en their cause by facing with humil- 
ity problems which even they thus 
far have been unable to solve. 


Why Exclude Republicans? 


JACOB K. JAVITS 


HE TWO ARTICLES on “The Future 

of Liberalism” represent one of 
the most distinguished contributions 
to statecraft and domestic political 
enlightenment I have seen in a long 
while. 

It is interesting to me that Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger apparently identi- 
fies liberalism solely with the 
Democratic Party and then only 
with the New Deal and Fair Deal 
elements of that party, drawing the 
mantle of liberalism around these 
elements as if it were their private 
property from which all others were 
excluded. This is certainly not in 
the American spirit, nor will it stand 
the test of examination, nor is it 
good for liberalism to make it so ex- 
clusive. Highly questionable  alli- 
ances with corrupt big-city political 
machines and with racism in the 
South certainly are big gaping flaws 
in the alleged title to this mantle. 
In fact, the record shows extraordi- 
nary advances in the liberal tradi- 
tion among liberal Republicans, 
with landmarks in the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, Theodore Roosevelt’s 
campaign against business oligarchy, 
Elihu Root’s enlightened trade poli- 
cies, Charles Evans Hughes’ jurid- 
ical progress, and Eisenhower's 
modernization of Republicanism. It 
includes, also, the struggles of those 
like Senator Norris and Fiorello 


LaGuardia who got their start as 
Republicans and could not have 
gotten it otherwise and became ex- 
traordinarily brilliant and _ inde- 
dependent exponents of liberalism. 
In short, to make liberalism a po- 
litical tool or catchword is to debase 
and not to ennoble it as a word or 
as a concept. 

I am also impressed with the clear 
issue Dr. Ascoli takes with Professor 
Schlesinger as between big govern- 
ment and business with all its im- 
plications. It seems hard for Professor 
Schlesinger to accept the fact that 
an equally vital element of consti- 
tutional government in protecting 
the freedom of the individual is 
that most people get their jobs and 
their living from business, not gov- 
ernment. I perceive both at home 
and abroad a new dimension in the 
introduction of public participation 
in business which represents the 
modern trend of what will keep our 
society free. In business, of course, 
I include not only managers and 
investors but workers, farmers, and 
consumers. I feel that in this analysis 
Dr. Ascoli has truly touched on the 
wave of the future. It is and has 
been my constant effort to encourage 
public participation in the private 
economy through the co-operation 
of government, to give it the full 
impact of the democratic process. 
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In Support of Schlesinger 


THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


I DO NOT BELIEVE that the four prop- 
ositions Mr. Ascoli lists at the be- 
ginning of his article correctly state 
Mr. Schlesinger’s conception of lib- 
eralism or indeed anybody's concep- 
tion of liberalism. I do not know 
exactly what a liberal is, but if we 
mean someone who believes in the 
Bill of Rights, civil rights, govern- 
ment for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple, and the rule of law, as I do 
and I believe Arthur Schlesinger, [r., 
does, then these four paragraphs of 
Mr. Ascoli’s are not a statement but 
a caricature of the liberal position. 

My second point is this. Mr. As- 
coli charges that Mr. Schlesinger is 
a believer in Fortress America and 
t Herbert Hoover isolationist. This 
will not bother anvone who knows 
\rthur Schlesinger, Jr., and knows 
what a staunch internationalist he 
is. However, for the benefit of those 
who do not know him, I deny the 
charge. 

If one looks at the article in The 
Reporter on which Mr. Ascoli bases 
his charge one will see that Mr. 
Schlesinger has said the opposite of 
what Mr. Ascoli charges him. The 
statements in Mr. Schlesinger’s arti- 
cle that seem to bother Mr. Ascoli 
ire that foreign policy and domestic 
nolicy cannot be separated into isolat- 
ed compartments; that a nation can- 
not be stronger abroad than it is at 
home; and that if the United States 
is to carry out properly the large 
measure of world responsibility it 
now bears, its institutions of free- 
dom, its domestic economy, and its 
political ideals must be kept at a 
high level. Or, as Mr. Schlesinger 
says much better than I, a “truly 
creative and progressive American 
foreign policy can only come from 
a truly creative and _ progressive 
\merica. In a free state, foreign pol- 
icy can rarely be more effective than 
the character of the nation that 
stands behind it . .. We cannot con- 
vincingly champion freedom before 
the world so long as we kick free- 
dom around at home. We can- 
not convincingly champion equality 
abroad so long as we practice segre- 
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gation at home. We cannot convinc- 
ingly champion opportunity abroad 
when too many of our own people 
linger at home in cultural medioc- 
rity and economic want. As we re- 
new a fighting faith against the in- 
evuities of our own society, we will 
generate an enthusiasm that will re- 
verberate across the world . .. Noth- 
ing would go farther to restore world 


me 


sty 






confidence in American leadership 
than a display of progressive con- 
viction in our own society.” 

1 am sure that Mr. Schlesinger 
wants a “truly creative and progres- 
sive America” for its own sake. He 
wants freedom because freedom is 
good of itself. He wants to do away 
with segregation because he thinks 
segregation should be done away 
with. He is opposed to cultural me- 
diocrity and economic want because 
he does not like them. Nevertheless, 
he wants these things too because of 
his concern with American foreign 
policy. As he says, “In the immediate 
future, of course, the issues of peace 


and war far overshadow problems of 
justice and polity at home.” 

For these reasons I cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Ascoli says that 
“Schlesinger is not only skeptical 
about the role of international al- 
fairs in our nation’s life now; he 
makes his skepticism retroactive.” 
Nor do I think Mr. Ascoli is right 
in tying Mr. Schlesinger into the 
following statement: “The justifica 
tions for the drive back to For 
tress America are many, according 
to the nature of the various groups, 
but the drive is unquestionably on. 
Herbert Hoover can now afford to 
keep quiet, as he has found a large 
number of new disciples. It may be 
somewhat disheartening to find that 
liberals too are moving gingerly to 
ward Fortress America, but by no 
means surprising. Intervention in 
both World Wars--and_ particularh 
in the First--was bitterly opposed by 
large groups of our liberals, and thei: 
forebodings have been at least partly 
vindicated by what happened to 
them in the aftermath of both wars.” 

This misinterpretation of Mr. 
Schlesinger’s well-known interest in 
foreign affairs is all the more sw 
prising since Mr. Ascoli seems to 
agree with his major thesis. For in 
his article Mr. Ascoli says: “The con- 
clusion, at least for liberals, should 
be that they must enter upon their 
task of reversing the trend and mak- 
ing freedom operational both at 
home and abroad--for there is no 
line of demarcation between home 
and abroad.” 


“We Need a Liberal Administration’ 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


D* Ascoui’s article raises two is- 
sues which deserve comment. 
One is a spurious issue, and the 
other is a serious issue. 

The spurious issue is Dr. Ascoli’s 
suggestion that I have become a Her- 
bert Hoover isolationist. It was this 
especially, Dr. Ascoli writes, which 
moved him “to pick a quarrel with 
Schlesinger.” In view of my explicit 
statement that “In the immediate fu- 
ture ... the issues of peace and war 
far overshadow problems of justice 
and polity at home,” I can only con- 


clude that Dr. Ascoli was really 
reaching high on this one. My point 
was obviously not, as Dr. Ascoli sug 
gests, that “before getting messed up 
in other people's business, we oug!i| 
to put our own house in order.” My 
point was what I had thought to be 
the shamefully platitudinous ove 
that we need a liberal Administr. 
tion in Washington if we are to have 
the creative foreign policy required 
by the times. For example, men who 
have never displayed concern for the 
plain people of the United States are 
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not likely to come up with a policy 
capable of enlisting the peasants and 
workers of Asia and Africa. For ex- 
ample, men who fear reform at 
home are conceivably not the ideal 
people to meet the challenge of rev- 
olution abroad. Is this such an ob- 
scure thought? Or does Dr. Ascoli 
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seriously contend that 1 makes no 
difference to our policy abroad 
whether we have a conservative or 
liberal Administration in Washing- 
ton? 

I retain a suspicion that Dr. Ascoli 
does not at bottom regard me as a 
Herbert Hoover isolationist, which 
makes his public assertions all the 
more puzzling. I cannot imagine 
what pessible contribution he thinks 
he is making to responsible discus- 
sion in the liberal community when 
he twists an obvious point in order 
to misrepresent a known internation- 
alist as an isolationist. 


a SERIOUS ISSUE raised by Dr. 
Ascoli has to do with the attitude 
which liberals should take toward 
what he calls “the Business System.” 
It is not always easy to understand 
what Dr. Ascoli is trying to say; but 
it seems evident that he regards me 
as far too critical of business. I take 
it that he is particularly exercised 
over my daring to put “the Business 
System on probation.” It is too bad 
that Dr. Ascoli is not more clear in 
explaining his own position. Does 
he mean that “the Business System” 
is so infallible that anyone who puts 
it on probation is a dangerous rad- 
ical? Or, if Dr. Ascoli is less than 
one hundred per cent confident of 
business wisdom, where do we differ? 
Aren’t his fingers crossed too? 

But a deeper point is involved 
here. The tradition of American 
liberalism has been the organized 
attempt to secure freedom by bal- 
ancing power within society under 
law. For most of our history, power 
has gravitated toward the business 
community. If liberalism is not con- 
cerned, among other things, with re- 
straining the power of business, then 
what is it about? Dr. Ascoli seems 
perplexed over the assumption that 
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it is possible to like the capitalistic 
system without wishing to turn the 
government over to the capitalists— 
that it is possible, in his words, to 
regard “the Business System” as 
“both irredeemable and indestruct- 
ible.” I can only express my aston- 
ishment at Dr. Ascoli’s failure to 
grasp so ancient and elementary an 
American thought. I was only re- 
peating the traditional American 
view that a democratic capitalist 
system works best when the capital- 
ists do not own government as well 
as business. “We must protect these 
merchants,” said George Bancroft 
over a century ago, “but not be gov- 
erned by them.” If Dr. Ascoli chal- 
lenges the belief that business power 
should be restrained in the general 
interest, he is challenging the whole 
tradition of American liberalism. 
Dr. Ascoli is wrong when he im- 
plies that I regard big government 
or big labor or the growth of an 
American Establishment with com- 
placency. I share his concern about 
the rise of a private feudalism in our 





society. But I happened to be writ- 
ing a short piece about liberalism 
and public policy, not a long book 
about liberalism and social institu- 
tions. Public policy does not exhaust 
the responsibility of liberalism, but 
it surely presents an obvious field of 
action. The self-evident fact that 
government cannot do everything 
does not mean that it cannot do 
something. 

In my judgment, Dr. Ascoli is par- 
ticularly irrelevant if he implies that 
it is more important for liberalism 
to concentrate today on delimiting 
the power of government and of la- 
bor than on delimiting the power of 
business. For example, in almost the 
accents of Senator Bricker, he makes 
a virtuous display of his abhorrence 
for government spending. Let us 
pause a moment at this one. Does 
Dr. Ascoli seriously think we can 
do what must be done in such fields 
as education, medical care, urban re- 
newal, resources development, hous- 
ing, etc., without increased public 
outlays? If he agrees that increased 
public outlays will be necessary for 


these purposes, then his attack on 
government spending is inconsistent 
and cheap. Similarly he appears to 
summon liberals to an assault on 
the labor movement. Obviously no 
liberal can subscribe to a theory of 
labor infallibility any more than to 
one of business infallibility. But does 
Dr. Ascoli really believe that on is- 
sues of national concern—take, for 
example, foreign affairs and defense 
policy—Charles E. Wilson, George 
Humphrey, and Sinclair Weeks are 
better than Walter Reuther and 
David Dubinsky? that the N.A.M. 
will take positions closer to the pub- 
lic interest than the AFL-c1o? It seems 
to me that Dr. Ascoli owes the read- 
ers of The Reporter a more intelli- 
gible explanation of where he 
stands on government, business, and 
labor. 

I do not have space to note the 
many distortions Dr. Ascoli has con- 
trived not only of my views but of 
the general position and philosophy 
of American liberalism. I am willing 
to rest my case with any readers who 
have the fortitude to plow through 
both sides of this so-called debate. 
Actually very little in Dr. Ascoli’s 
“reply” bears upon what I was try- 
ing to write about. It would be in- 
teresting some time to have his com- 
ment on my central point—the point 
that the nation, for all its economic 
plenty, is far from a state of spiritual 
content, and that the challenge fac- 
ing liberalism is to meet the current 
situation of stagnation and anxiety 
by developing a new radicalism of 
ideals and purpose. Dr. Ascoli and 
The Reporter have contributed much 
in recent years to the reappraisal of 
the tasks of liberalism in these com- 
plicated times. I am sorry that, in- 
stead of pursuing this reappraisal in 
a responsible way, Dr. Ascoli yielded 
to the impulse “to pick a quarrel 
with Schlesinger.” For my part, I re- 
fuse to accept Max Ascoli’s quarrel. 
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The New Federalism 


MAX ASCOLI 


per rime had come, 1 thought, 
when a thorough discussion of 
American liberalism—its philosophy 
and its politics—was imperative. The 
first round of discussion, which is 
here concluded, proves that I was 
partly right and partly wrong. It has 
been encouraging to realize how 
widely and urgently felt is the need 
of re-examining American liberalism. 
It has been heartening to see how 
aware of this need Harry Truman is 
—a man with a unique knowledge 
of politicians, of eggheads, and of 


those who fall between the two 
stools. 
I was wrong, however, in the 


choice of the occasion for this de- 
bate. Schlesinger’s answer—both in 
its tone and its content—proves that 
I should not have picked a quarrel 
with him. A few comments on his 
answer, however, are in order. 

For him, business, labor, and gov- 
ernment are, each one in itself, mas- 
sive, monolithic entities. One has to 
take a stand on them, wholesale, 
with little or no room left for an- 
alysis or distinctions. I am asked to 
make a peremptory choice: Am I for 
Walter Reuther or for Secretary Wil- 
son? I could answer by asking him 
quite a number of questions: Does 
he prefer James Hoffa to Paul Hoff- 
man, the foreign policy of George 
Meany to that of Clarence Randall? 
I could go on with this kind of quiz 
game for quite a long while, but 
what for? 

There are too many sad, desiccat- 
ed absolutes limping around in our 
midst, each one bearing the name 














of some powerful and very real 
things, like business, or government, 
or labor, and each one asking un- 
qualified, uncritical allegiance. You 
are supposed to give or to deny this 
allegiance in terms of yes or no, 
black or white. If you suggest, for 
instance, that the power of labor, 
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like any other power, be watched 
with an attentive, discriminating eye, 
then you are accused of summoning 
people to an assault on the labor 
movement. Yet it seems to me ob- 
vious that labor and those among 
its leaders who happen to be men 
of national stature, like Walter 
Reuther, need friends, not camp tol- 
lowers. 

It is hard for me to understand 
how Leon Keyserling, whose contri- 
bution to this debate I greatly value, 
can attribute to me overtones of hos- 
tility to government spending. The 
point I thought I had made was that 
taxing and taxing, spending and 
spending are not a cure-all for the 
social ills of our times—not to speak 
of our spiritual malaise. Just as we 
cannot fight external wars with pri- 
vately financed armies, so we cannot, 
without a high degree of govern- 
ment spending, relieve the plight ol 
the less privileged among our citi- 
zens. But we owe it to these citizens 
that their chance for individual 
growth and free choices shall not be 
mortgaged away to the huge bureauc- 
racies on which they come more and 
more to depend. 

Again, in my innocence, I was 
baffled to find that Herbert Hoover's 
name, twenty-four years alter his re- 
sounding electoral defeat, is still a 
cuss word for certain people. Just 
because I said that any attempt to 
put domestic affairs betore foreign 
affairs might ultimately lead to some- 
thing similar to a Fortress America 
position, just because I mentioned 
Hoover's name and this Hooverian 
idea in connection with Schlesinger, 
Thomas Finletter and Seymour Har- 
ris rush in to produce affidavits of 
internationalism in Schlesinger’s be- 
half. | wonder if I would have done 
better if, instead of Hoover, I had 
mentioned some other isolationist— 
Governor Herman Talmadge, for 
instance. 

Actually, that Senator-to-be, in a 
recent “Meet the Press’ telecast, pro- 
claimed that he, too, is internation- 
ally minded. Obviously, internation- 
alism has now become one of those 
fuzzy notions to which nearly every- 


body in public life pays dutilul win- 
ute. Incidentally, this is one of the 
reasons why I have great respect for 
the outspoken, consistent—and thor- 
oughly wrong—nationalism of Her- 
bert Hoover. I respect him for many 
other reasons, not least among them 
what he did to feed famine-rav- 
aged nations, an achievement that 
has earned him—Schlesingerites, get 
ready for a guffaw—the name o! 
great humanitarian. 


B"" ENOUGH. The air has become 
unbearably stuffy in certain lib- 
eral quarters. It is high time to open 
the windows and, if need be, to 
break a few. What is at stake here 
is something much more than the 
promiscuous use of a very meaning 
ful word like “liberalism” or of what 
seems to have now become its syn- 
onym, “internationalism.” What is 
at stake is our Capacity as a nation 
to use the only language that allows 





us to communicate with the rest of 
the world and to exert an influence 
upon it. 

If our country does not stand lor 
freedom, if it does not fully articu- 
late both the philosophy and the 
politics of freedom, our country has 
not got much to stand for. Nothing 
can destroy this fact, not even the 
sanctimonious petulance of a hun 
dred John Foster Dulleses sermonis 
ing us every hour on the hour on 
the blessings of liberty. Liberalism 
conservative or radical, Republican 
or Democratic—cannot become the 
private domain of Administration 
or Opposition speech-writers. 

Internationalism has become muc!: 
more than a matter of foreign assis' 
ance to be marked directly or indi 
rectly with the dollar sign. It is 
matter of building institutions acros» 
the boundaries of nations—perm: 
nent institutions, for the ties that 
bind us to other nations and othe: 
nations to us are getting closer an 
tighter every day and must be sul- 
jected to responsible regulation. 

The institution building must go 
on in an era in which conserv:- 
tism is prevailing—and by no meats 
in our country alone. It must pro- 
ceed in order to assure a more solid 
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foundation and more precise limits 
to those values most men want to 
conserve, from national independ- 
ence to individual freedom. The in- 
terrelation, the harmonization of all 
these freedoms, the articulation of-a 
truly world-wide liberalism—all this 
can be initiated only by our country, 
lor only our country has the strength 
to exert a measure of control over 





its own America’s 


destiny. 
liberty can sprout its own ism: an in- 
‘erpretation of history developed 
both at the philosophical and at the 
pragmatic-political level to accelerate 
its own verification. 


Only 


N° WONDER American liberalism is 
still somewhat awkward when it 
has to address itself to the outside 
world and its problems. Actually, 
it has been a sort of ingrown progres- 
sivism: a generous faith in the inal- 
ienable right of self-improvement 
both of the individual and of society 
once certain obstacles are removed. 
For a long time these obstacles came 
mainly from the business system. ‘To 
this progressivism, never very strong 
in its philosophy and never very 
much in need of one, the people of 
this country are greatly indebted. 

In Europe, political liberalism 
came into existence less than a cen- 
tury and a half ago—thanks to 
Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill, and 
Lord Acton—as a defense of the in- 
dividual against the leveling author- 
ity of government, and even more of 
majority rule and opinion. This lib- 
eralism did not find particularly [a- 
vorable ground in America, since to 
a very large extent it was devised by 
European thinkers as a means for 
preventing what they feared would 
be the Americanization of their own 
countries. 

But now the deadly enemy of free- 
dom everywhere is not authority, no 
matter whether of money or of gov- 
ernment or of a majority. Now the 
enemy is a remorselessly organized, 
man-made necessity leading to an 
allegedly inescapable Communist 
order under which all men and all 
nations are supposed to fall, whether 
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they know it or not, whether they 
want it or not. Like people running 
up an ascending escalator, the Com- 
munists everywhere elbow their way 
to get on top, but they have no doubt 
that the machine of history is carry- 
ing everybody up. 

In some countries still free from 
Communism, the subversive pressure 
of this world-wide conspiracy is ex- 
erted both from the inside and from 
the outside with varying means that 
go from threat to blandishment. Un- 
der Khrushchev, this latter means 
prevails, though Khrushchev him- 
self has been candid enough to state 
that all men are ultimately destined 
to bow to this necessity of which he 
himself is at present the chief engi- 
neer. 

In our own as well as in the most 
advanced democratic countries some- 
thing else is going on that can by no 
stretch of the imagination be called 
Moscow-inspired: the coagulation 
and the emergence of new nuclei ol 
power that do not lend themselves to 
the traditional forms of responsible, 
democratic controls--baronial pow- 
ers that never tire of asking for more 
and more of the individual’s fealty. 
The multiplicity of the little Caesars 
has resulted in the _ frightening 
shrinkage of that half of life which, 
according to Christ, belongs to God, 
while in the Communist countries, 
where only one Caesar rules, the 
realm of God is not encroached upon, 
but outlawed. 

The greater the feudal anarchy in 
the democratic nations, the more 
Communism gains. Sometimes men 
can become so distraught as to pre- 
fer a purposeful slavery to an aim- 
less freedom. 

This is why it is imperative to de- 
fine both the philosophical structure 
and the operational or political prin- 
ciples of American liberalism. The 
set of conditions under which this 
liberalism has to work is entirely un- 
precedented and has not much in 
common with the conditions that 
prevailed at the time when Amer- 
ican progressivism did its job. 

This American liberalism must be 
world-wide in its appeal or it is fore- 
doomed. It must have its point of 
reference and its measuring rod in 
the individual, but the individual 
cannot any longer be considered 
only in relation to the power of gov- 
ernment and left at the mercy of all 


the private governments that serve 
him and make demands on him. For 
there are too many of these govern- 
ments around that must be looked 
into, without love and without ha- 
tred, so as to define the range ol 
legitimacy each one of them has, and 
the extent to which the individual 
can participate in running them. All 
this means constant measurement 
and constant checks, for freedom, far 
from being a state of bliss, is a dy- 
namic equilibrium between the in- 
dividual and his societies. 


fpr is glorious work ahead for 
- American liberals. The old Euro 
pean liberalism was always defensive 
and pessimistic, always foreseeing the 
worst for the individual—not with- 
out reason—and always inclined to 
he overcentered on the individual. 
The old American progressivism, on 
the contrary, used to be buoyant and 
overoptimistic; it saw practically no 
other demon than the business sys- 
tem, and could never quite make up 
its mind which came first, the indi- 
vidual or society. 

The major trouble now with this 
home-made American type of liberal- 
ism is that it offers little inspiration 
to the rest of the world, and not much 
of a solution to the world’s most acute 
problems, aside from occasional dis 
pensations of American gratuities 
and a generous do-goodism at large. 
It would be unfair, however, to con- 
sider this progressive liberalism en- 
tirely obsolete. At the level of state 
government, from Albany to Carson 
City, it has still much useful work 
to do, for there the patterns of poli- 
tics have not changed much, and 
neither has the greed of vested in- 
terests. 

At the national and international 
level. the function of American lib- 
erals is to lead the way toward a new 
federalism—a network of interlock- 
ing, interdependent commonwealths. 
For this task our country is uniquely 
qualified: The federal system the 
Founding Fathers devised is still the 
greatest contribution to  statecraft 
modern times have seen. 
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At HOME & ABROAD 


Freemasonry 


In the Fourth Republic 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 
sige WITNESS was none other than 
Justice Minister Francois Mit- 
terand. The case was the seemingly 
endless trial on defense leaks. Mit- 
terand was describing his frustration 
when, as Minister of the Interior in 
the Mendés-France government of 
1954, he had tried to discover how 
reports on secret meetings of the 
National Defense Committee—the 
French equivalent of the U.S. Na- 
tional Security Council—were leak- 
ing to the Communist Party. 

“Every time I thought I was mak- 
ing some progress,” the handsome 
young Minister told a packed and 
hushed courtroom in the Palais de 
Justice, “an invisible hand seemed 
to wipe out the tracks that might 
have led me to the culprit.” 

“What color hand?” asked Jean- 
Louis Tixier-Vignancourt, the sar- 
donic master strategist of the 
resurgent extreme Right in France, 
who throughout the trial seemed 
more interested in indicting the 
Fourth Republic than in winning 
an acquittal for his client, André 
Baranés, a police stool pigeon and 
Communist double or triple agent. 
“Was it a red hand or a black 
hand?” There was a long pause. The 
spectators waited expectantly to hear 
the question answered. 

M. Mitterand merely folded his 
arms and looked up with an inscru- 
table expression. Though the law- 
yer’s question might have been cryp- 
tic to the uninitiated, it was an un- 
mistakable allusion to the curious 
role played in the case by the secre- 
tive and highly political French 
form of Freemasonry—the lodges of 
the Grand Orient branch or sect 
which the folklore of the French 
Right pictures as a sinister Camorra 
whose machinations are responsible 
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for most of France’s troubles from 
the Revolution of 1789 onward. 
Observe, though, that Tixier-Vi- 
gnancourt did not press home his 
point by trying to prove that the 
defense-leaks case was another Ma- 
sonic plot, though the weird revela- 
tions that have punctuated it—the 
official files vanishing and mysteri- 
ously showing up again, the timely 
warnings to suspects of impending 
arrest by rival police forces, the un- 
traceable high-level orders to drop 
or resume the investigation—seemed 





to offer almost unlimited grist to 
the innuendo mills of the Right. 


a of the defendants sitting in 
the prisoners’ box along with the 
beady-eyed Baranés—who seemed to 
be gloating over his own role as the 
origin of all the commotion—were 
known to be Grand Orient Freema- 
sons as well as active Leftists. They 
were René Turpin, a fellow-travel- 
ing minor official on the staff of the 
National Defense Committee; his 
colleague Roger Labrusse, who is 
accused of having turned top-secret 


committee data over to Baranés for 
transmission to the Communist Par- 
ty; and Jean Mons, former secretary- 
general of the Defense Committee. 
Mons was only indicted for careless- 
ness in leaving his minutes of De- 
fense Committee meetings where 
Turpin could get at them. Both 
Mons and Labrusse held high Ma- 
sonic dignities. To make things all 
the more perlect for Tixier-Vignan 
court, even his enemy, former Pre- 
mier Pierre Mendés-France—who 
since the origin of the case has been 
the main target of a systematic right- 
ist smear campaign—has some Ma- 
sonic background or connections. 
Unfortunately for Tixier-Vignan 
court—and for everyone else who 
likes his history wrapped up in tidy 
packages—the Masonic element was 
fully as prominent on the Right side 
of the case as on the Left. Had the 
muckraking lawyer-Deputy, a forme: 
Vichy Cabinet Minister, elaborated 
on the theme of a Masonic scandal, 
he would have caused considerable 
embarrassment to some of his own 
friends, starting with his parliamen 
tary colleague and kindred fellow 
traveler of Poujadism, former Chie! 
Commissioner Jean Dides. Dides 
was also a Grand Orient Mason. As 
head of the anti-Communist squad 
at the Paris Prefecture of Police, 
he had paid Baranés a lush salary 
and Baranés used this money to 
sneak defense secrets from Mons’ ol 
fice and turn them over to Dides 
doctored up as Communist spy re- 
ports. The prominent anti-Commu- 
nist Deputy Jean-Paul David was 
also a Mason. He had supported the 
Dides-Baranés “network” after Ba- 
ranés was fired from the municipal 
payroll and thereby helped spread 
the impression among France’s allies 
that the nation’s Premier or at least 
his Minister of the Interior was be 
traying defense secrets to the Com 
munists. Also a Mason—along with 
several minor figures—was forme! 
Prefect of Police Jean Baylot, friend 
and employer of Dides, the leading 
figure in the French anti-Communis' 
camp and the bitter political enem\ 
of Mendés-France and Mitterand. 
Baylot is not only a Mason; he was 
the leader of the anti-Communist 
faction in the French lodges and had 
been deputy Grand Master of the 
Grand Orient until the faction with 
which Mons and Labrusse_ were 
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ilentified squeezed him out. Thus, 
depending on how you looked at it, 
the case could appear a conspiracy 
ol leftist Masons to help the Com- 
munists or a conspiracy of rightist 
Masons to organize a McCarthy-type 


smear campaign against Mendés- 
France, Mitterand, and French 
liberalism. 


Some Strange Alignments 


This faculty for figuring prominent- 
ly on both sides of the barricade has 
characterized the role of French Free- 
masonry in most of the political con- 
flicts or upheavals of the last two 
centuries. Sometimes it gives the mis- 
leading impression that as an active 
lorce in the nation’s public affairs 
Masonry cancels itself out. In a 
strictly political sense this may be 
true. Yet as the defense-leaks case 
dlemonstrates, Freemasonry is still to- 
day, as it was before the war, a vital 
if somewhat ambivalent factor in 
French life. On the one hand the 
semi-conspiratorial atmosphere that 
lingers on from the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the Grand Orient lodges 
losters the tangled politico-bureau- 
cratic intrigues that the trial has 
brought to light—to the delight of 
enemies of the republican régime 
like Tixier-Vignancourt. On the 
other hand, French Freemasonry ap- 
pears to institutionalize the bureau- 
cratic and parliamentary instinct 
against pushing political intrigues to 
the point where they risk tearing the 
régime apart; it cushions power con- 
flicts, particularly within the state 
bureaucracy, sometimes by applying 
soothing ointments to the wounds 
inflicted by rival group ambitions, 
sometimes by so crisscrossing the 
major ideological fissures in French 
society with minor ones that no 
coherent battle lines can be formed. 

In the defense-leaks trial, for in- 
stance, the right-wing extremists’ 
hope of building up a French Hiss 
case that could then be used as the 
foundation for launching a French 
variant of the twenty-years-ol-treason 
cry was partly frustrated not only by 
the lack of any really damaging evi- 
dence against the central figure, Jean 
Mons, but also by the somewhat dis- 
concerting pattern of association 
prevailing between Mons and _ his 
lodge brothers of varying political 
hues. True, he refused to attach any 
importance to the fact that his sub- 
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ordinate Labrusse was a member of 
the national committee of a progres- 
siste group openly affiliated with the 
Communist Party. But at the same 
time he was on such fraternal terms 
with Baylot that at the height of 


the investigation into the leaks, 
when a vacancy occurred on_ his 
staff and Baylot recommended his 
nephew, a respectable and well-qual- 
ihed young man, Mons gave him the 
job without a moment's hesitation. 
To rigorous logicians like Mendeés- 
France and Mitterand this seemed 
such a flagrant example of political 
miscegenation that for a time they 
suspected Mons, despite his liberal- 
Socialist leanings and connections, 
of being involved with Baylot in a 
right-wing conspiracy against them. 
(Mendés-France admitted at the 
trial he had also had suspicions of 
his friend Mitterand at one time.) 
Possibly a similar inability to under- 
stand the peculiar Masonic approach 
to politics had something to do with 
the charge dramatically hurled at 
Mons from the witness box by Roger 
Wybot, chief of the French counter- 
espionage service, of being an out- 
right Soviet agent. Wybot’s old rival, 
Baylot, though he had apparently 
disapproved of Mons’ position on 
the Communist question in intra- 
Masonic politics, pointedly refused 
to substantiate this astounding 
charge against one of France’s high- 
est civil servants; later, a whole pro- 
cession of more or less conservative 
army officers, diplomats, and states- 
men headed by Marshal Alphonse 
Juin and former Premier Georges 
Bidault, testified under oath that 
they had unshaken confidence in 
Mons’ loyalty and produced a good 
deal of concrete evidence to show 
that their confidence was justified. 
The followers of Mendés-France 
tended rather to accept the grave 
though largely unsupported charge 


brought by Wybot. It was a little as 
if General MacArthur and Senator 
McCarthy had appeared at the trial 
of Alger Hiss as witnesses for the 
defense, with the A.D.A. and the 
rBi lining up together on the side 
of the prosecution. A number of 
non-Masonic political personalities 
and interests helped produce this 
Strange case of political inversion 
during the trial, but there is good 
reason to believe that the principle 
of Masonic solidarity, operating in 
favor of a high-ranking Mason who 
was widely felt to have been too 
harshly punished already for a trivial 
bureaucratic fumble, was mainly re- 
sponsible for the phenomenon. This 
is the sort of thing that makes the 
role of Freemasonry in French pub- 
lic life a fascinating but arduous 
field of study. 


The Three Branches 

The very structure of French Free- 
masonry fosters confusion. The two 
main Masonic obédiences—the Grand 
Lodge and the Grand Orient—each 
include hundreds of local lodges, 
loosely held together by a national 
governing council, democratically 
elected. The Grand Lodge, which 
is the closest to Anglo-Saxon Free- 
masonry, is largely recruited from 
upper-middle-class Protestants, the- 
oretically eschews politics, and in 
principle insists that its members 
recognize the existence of a Deity 
or Supreme Architect of the Uni- 
verse. It is estimated today to have 
between 7,000 and 10,000 members. 
The Grand Orient—the largest obe- 
dience, with from 15,000 to 18,000 
members—is predominantly atheis- 
tic, violently anti-clerical, passionate- 
ly concerned with politics—at least 
in its higher echelons—and general- 
ly oriented to the left of Center. To 
a considerable degree the Grand 
Orient sets the tone for all French 
Freemasonry. This being France, 
however, many Grand Orient lodges 
—not to mention individual mem- 
bers—deviate from the general pat- 
tern, being either apolitical or 
politically conservative and_ inclin- 
ing toward deism. Conversely, some 
local lodges of the Grand Lodge are 
nearly atheistic, are involved in pol- 
itics up to their necks, and are lib- 
eral in outlook. To complicate the 
picture still further, there is a third 
obédience that plays a minor role 
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in French life, the mixed Order of 
Human Rights, a fringe-group of 
Masonry which is the only one to 
admit women as full lodge members. 
It counts between 5,000 and 6,000 
members in France. 

In spite of constant doctrinal and 
political disputes among these three 
Masonic branches there is a good 
deal of consultation and interpene- 
tration among their higher grades— 
the so-called red, white, and black 
lodges. This is probably the main 
reason why intra-Masonic feuds, 
though chronic and bitter, are never 
pushed beyond a certain point. It 
also explains how French Masons at 
certain moments can forget their dif- 
ferences and unite behind some pub- 
lic cause—for example, defense of 
the école laique, the secular public 
schools in which successive genera- 
tions of little Frenchmen from Ca- 
lais to the Congo have learned all 
about Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
Descartes, Napoleon, Pasteur, their 
ancestors the blue-eyed Gauls, and 
the importance of having friends 
with influence. 


At THE ZENITH of French Masonry 
—around 1910, when it was really 
a mighty political force—it had about 
50,000 members as against some 30,- 
000 today. After the First World 
War its strength and prestige steadi- 
ly declined in spite of—or in part be- 
cause of—the prominent role played 
by the Grand Orient in the forma- 
tion of the Popular Front of 1936. 
Under the Vichy régime all Masonic 
lodges were dissolved and their prop- 
erty confiscated, while individual 
Masons were systematically and sav- 
agely hunted down by the Nazis. 

“We lost five-sixths of our members 
between 1939 and the Liberation,” a 
Masonic spokesman who is the Vén- 
érable (Master) of a Grand Orient 
lodge in Paris told me. “Today we 
are back to between seventy and 
eighty per cent of our prewar 
strength and our membership rolls 
are still growing. What is particular- 
ly encouraging is the high percent- 
age of young men who want to join 
our lodges.” 

The Vénérable himself was a 
hearty-looking lawyer in early middle 
age with the sort of pink and placid- 
ly confident face that you would ex- 
pect to encounter at a Rotary Club 
luncheon in the American Midwest 
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rather than in the central lair of 
what its enemies consider a kind of 
democratic dragon society. Our in- 
terview took place at the Grand 
Orient national headquarters, 16 
Rue Cadet, a drab building in the 
wholesale garment district of Paris. 
My attempt to pin down the Vén- 
érable on the actual numerical 
strength of French Masonry today 
brought about a rather significant 
exchange. “I’m sorry,” he explained 
with a polite smile, “but I’m not al- 
lowed to give out any actual figures. 
You have probably heard a lot of 
talk about Masonic secrets. That is 
all nonsense. On the other hand, 
all of us are pledged not to discuss 
publicly anything that might hurt 
the interests of our brothers or of 
the Order as a whole. For example, 
it is my own business if I want to 
let the world know I am a Freema- 
son, but I musn’t reveal the names 
of my Masonic brothers without 
their permission. This may seem 
childish, but I assure you that in 
France it is a serious matter. Many 
persons would lose their jobs if it 
became known that they belonged 
to our Order. Our enemies are still 
very powerful, and all too many of 
our brothers have fallen victims in 
one way or another of anti-Masonic 
prejudices.” 

“But what harm would it do to 
reveal the total number of your 
members, without mentioning their 
names?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied after a slight 
hesitation, “I’m not sure it would 
do any positive harm, but one of 
the strengths of Freemasonry is our 
enemies’ ignorance of our real 
strength.” 


Regions and Parties 


In some areas of national life Ma- 
sonry plays a much less important 





role than it did fifty or even twenty 
years ago. In others it has main- 
tained or even increased its influ- 
ence. It has declined in the anti- 
clerical and leftward-oriented south 
and southwest where it used to be 
strongest; at the same time it has 
come up as a vigorous minority 
movement standing guard over the 
traditional French liberal values in 
the regions where political Catholi- 
cism is entrenched—e.g., Brittany. 

Among professional politicians ol! 
the center and center-left parties, 
membership in a Masonic lodge is 
no longer considered the indispen- 
sable passport to a parliamentary ca- 
reer. This is particularly noticeable 
in the Radical Socialist Party, once 
the political spearhead of the Grand 
Orient. For example, before the wai 
former Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France is reported to have been an 
active member of a Grand Orient 
lodge; when the order was reconsti- 
tuted after the liberation he did not 
bother to renew his membership; 
after becoming Premier he manifest- 
ed his impatience with outmoded 
Masonic anti-clericalism and the aura 
of nineteenth-century liberal funda- 
mentalism that still clings to the 
French lodges. 

Yet the traditional links between 
Radical Socialism and Masonry have 
not been severed. This was demon- 
strated at the Radical Socialist con- 
vention in Marseilles in October, 
1954, when Henri Caillavet, at that 
time an Under Secretary of State in 
the Mendés-France government, star- 
tled the convention hall by convok- 
ing via loudspeaker a secret meeting 
of delegates belonging to the three 
Masonic obédiences—presumably to 
whip up support for ex-brothe 
Mendés. Furthermore, much of the 
ground that Masonry has lost with 
the Radical Socialists has recently 
been made up in the Socialist Party, 
whose _secretary-general, Premier 
Guy Mollet, is an active Mason. So 
is his party colleague Finance Min- 
ister Paul Ramadier. Through the 
Grand Lodge of France there has 
even been some Masonic infiltration 
into the Catholic-dominated M.R.?. 


Some Problems of Rank 


The great present-day stronghold of 
French Masonry, however, is in the 
state administration, particularly in 
the Ministry of Education and in 
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the nationalized indusunes or agen- 
cies like Air France, the national 
radio system, and the national hold- 
ing company that administers the 
buildings and physical equipment 
of the confiscated Vichy press. The 
lodges, particularly those of the 
Grand Orient, are well represented 
among the French staff of the va- 
rious international organizations. 
One of the permanent French staff 
members of uNEsco is a Grand Ori- 
ent dignitary of such exalted grade 
that a few years ago when the Mex- 
ican diplomat Dr. Jaime Torres 
bodet, a low-ranking Mason in his 
own country, was appointed director- 
general of the organization, an in- 
ternational Masonic conference re- 
portedly had to be called to clarify 
their relationship. 

In France, especially since the war, 
it is common for Cabinet Ministers 
and high officials to be outranked 
in their lodges by office subordinates. 
Che top Masonic leaders seem to be 
recruited mainly from the upper- 
middle echelons of the civil service 
and are seldom known to the gen- 
eral public. For example, the head 
of the Grand Orient, Francis Viaud, 
is chief of the Weights and Measures 
Division of the Ministry of Com- 
merce. 


Infiltration 

The two great rival police organ- 
izations in France, the Paris Pre- 
lecture of Police and the Sareté Na- 
tionale, are traditional strongholds 
of Freemasonry and likewise are tra- 
ditionally opposite to each other in 
their ideological sympathies, the 
Prefecture usually leaning to the 
right and the Sdreté to the left. The 
prolongation of this policy rivalry— 
in which the defense-leaks case has 
a number of its roots—inside the Ma- 
sonic lodges has been further com- 
plicated in recent years by the 
struggle over the Communist issue. 

This struggle began around 1950 
when Baylot and other leaders of 
the Grand Orient became concerned 
about the large number of Commu- 
nists who were applying for mem- 
bership in their lodges. 

Before the war the French Com- 
munist Party had forbidden its 
members to join any Masonic lodge. 
\fter the Liberation this policy was 
relaxed and hundreds—if not thou- 
sands—of card-carrying Communists 
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applied for admission in the Grand 
Orient. Quite a few were at first ac- 
cepted on the theory that the ideals 
of Freemasonry would eventually 
get the upper hand over those of 
Stalinism. Then Baylot and his fac- 
tion launched a vigorous counter- 


attack of propaganda, maneuver, 
and disciplinary action inside the 
lodges. The distribution of a special 
Masonic newsletter, Les Lettres M, 
published by a Socialist journalist 
who was a minor figure in the de- 
fense-leaks case, was part of this anti- 
Communist offensive. Bayiot was 
fairly successful in his immediate ob- 
jective. The Communist mass infil- 
tration of the Grand Orient was 
checked. But then the Communists 
hit back by stimulating the develop- 
ment of a strong anti-Baylot faction 
that was not composed solely of 
Communists and fellow travelers. 
Labrusse and Mons were prominent 
leaders of this faction, which largely 
centered around a dissident Radical 
Socialist group called the Club des 
Jacobins, headed by a fanatical young 
Mendésiste Deputy named Charles 
Hernu. 

“A few of us went around the 
lodges making speeches against Bay- 
lot,” a young Mason connected with 
the Club des Jacobins told a friend 
of mine. “Now, as you know, he is no 
longer the deputy Grand Master. 
Draw your own conclusions.” 


The 1877 Schism 


The struggle within the Grand Ori- 
ent between the anti-Communist 
and the neutralist—or at least anti- 
anti-Communist—factions is only one 
facet of a wider and deeper con- 
flict in world Freemasonry involving 
metaphysics, political ideologies, and 
national rivalries. In a sense this 
wider Masonic conflict goes back to 
1877, when the French Grand Orient 
opened an international schism with 








its statement repuaiauung tae Su- 
preme Architect as an article of 
faith. Since the purport of the state- 
ment was merely agnostic and did 
not deny individual Masons the 
right to continue believing in a Su- 
preme Architect, the schism might 
not have developed if the Grand 
Orient, with characteristic French 
logic, had not insisted in applying 
it to questions of ritual. Up to that 
time the Grand Orient lodges, in 
accordance with strict Masonic tradi- 
tion had always kept the Bible on 
the desk of the Vénérable, along 
with the sword that, at least in the 
French lodges, symbolized the equal 
aristocracy of all Masons regardless 
of their social origins. 

From 1877 onward the Bible be- 
came optional as a ritual accouter- 
ment in the Grand Orient lodges 
and most of them promptly dropped 
it. Anglo-Saxon Masons who could 
tolerate freethinkers but not icono- 
clasts were deeply scandalized. One 
by one most of the national lodges 
in the world took sides in the con- 
troversy. The Scandinavian, German, 
and individual American Grand 
Lodges sided with their British 
brothers. The Latin-American, cen- 
tral European, Balkan, Iberian, Ital- 
ian, Middle Eastern, Belgian, and 
Swiss lodges tended to support the 
Grand Orient, at least to the extent 
of maintaining diplomatic relations. 
The Grand Lodge of France, though 
in many ways closer to the Grand 
Lodge of Britain than to the Grand 
Orient, reluctantly remained in the 
orbit of the latter. 

In the eyes of the French lodges, 
their British brothers had, by mak- 
ing a fetish of the Bible, turned their 
backs on the speculative Freemason- 
ry of the eighteenth-century deists 
and libertarians who had founded 
the modern order, and were on their 
way to developing a new dogmatic 
religion. To Anglo-Saxon Masons it 
seemed that the Grand Orient had 
fallen into that “stupid atheism” 
which these founders had warned 
against. At times members of the 
Grand Orient almost seemed to go 
out of their way to substantiate this 
impression. 

In spite of the official anti-clerical- 
ism and agnosticism of the Grand 
Orient and the political preoccupa- 
tions of its leadership, a majority of 
the obédience’s membership is pri- 
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marily interested in philosophical or 
metaphysical problems; some Grand 
Orient lodges are even said to dab- 
ble in occultism. One unrepentantly 
anti-materialist lodge has never given 
up the Bible; it happens to be the 
Paris lodge of which Baylot is Vén- 
érable. 


British Interference 


Here is where the theological schism 
in world Masonry and the struggle 
of the Grand Orient against Com- 
munist infiltration become inextri- 
cably involved. Because the Baylot 
faction represented the Grand Ori- 
ent’s theological right wing as well 
as its political one, it had the disas- 
trous idea of enlisting—or at least ac- 
cepting—the help of Anglo-Saxon 
Freemasonry in the ideological cru- 
sade against Communism. The 
Grand Lodge, haunted by a tweedy 
nostalgia for British recognition, en- 
thusiastically joined in. 

At this point the skeins of inter- 
national intrigue become so en- 
twined that it is very hard to deter- 
mine who did what. According to a 
fellow-traveling press spokesman of 
the anti-Baylot Club des Jacobins 
clique, the whole business was a 
plot hatched in the United States. 
The main evidence offered in sup- 
port of this allegation is that the 
Grand Master of the reconstituted 
German lodges, which are said to 
receive some financial help from the 
United States, once came to Paris to 
plead with Grand Orient leaders to 
restore the Bible. (Needless to say, 
this gesture did not help the cause.) 
The intervention of the British 
lodges, in a curious postwar bur- 
geoning of muscular Freemasonry, 
is apparently somewhat more firmly 
established. It is also clear that a 
close alliance between the Grand 
Orient and Latin-American Free- 
masonry was concluded, though ex- 
perts are divided as to whether this 
was a consequence or a cause of the 
British intervention in French Ma- 
sonic politics. In the confusion the 
Swiss, who had been reluctant pris- 
oners of the Grand Orient, seem to 
have broken loose. 

From the French domestic view- 
point, the practical upshot of all this 
was that the Grand Orient lodges 
felt that tremendous internal and ex- 
ternal pressures were being brought 
to bear on them. Even many French 
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Masons who welcomed the idea of 
a rapprochement with Anglo-Saxon 
Freemasonry and were seriously wor- 
ried by the Communist threat balked 
at the idea of having to restore the 
Bible in their lodges. Apparently, in 
the minds of the Anglo-Saxon Ma- 
sons—or at least of their French al- 
lies—the Bible was an indispensable 
condition. The whole affair was al- 
most an object lesson in how not 
to mobilize spiritual forces against 
Communism. Like other French- 
men, French Masons hate to be 
pushed around. The outcome was 
a foregone conclusion: the defeat 





of the anti-Communist, pro-Bible 
faction in the Grand Orient. 

Some observers here fear that in 
consequence the Grand Orient will 
become the spearhead of French 
neutralism and the nucleus around 
which a new Popular Front will 
arise. There are even dark hints of 
the Communists’ restoring Freema- 
sonry in the satellite nations and us- 
ing it to further infiltrate and con- 
fuse French Masonry somewhat as 
the Moscow-controlled Orthodox 
Church is used as an ecclesiastical 
fifth column in the Middle East. 
Other observers fear that French 
Masonry will be torn apart by the 
struggle going on inside it. 

Neither of these fears seems well 
founded. The defeat of the anti- 


Communist faction has not turned 
the Grand Orient over to Commu- 
nist control. Some of its leaders who 
previously favored co-operation with 
the Communists have been shocked 
into a greater sense of responsibility 
by the discovery of out-and-out trea- 
son in their ranks. Unless the anti- 
Communists commit some new blun- 
der, the present predominance of 
vaguely neutralist tendencies in the 
leadership of the Grand Orient will 
prohably prove superficial and tem- 
porary. Nor does the commotion 
that has been going on inside French 
Masonry seem to have weakened it. 
On the contrary, by introducing some 
ideological ozone into the stagnant 
air of the lodges it has probably in- 
creased interest in Masonic objec- 
tives and thus contributed to the 
postwar revival. 


Built-In Stabilizer 


In any case, as the defense-leaks case 
demonstrated, French Freemasonry 
is not merely a sort of benevolent 
Camorra, though it sometimes seems 
to function like one, but remains 
one of the most important—perhaps 
the most important—of those invis- 
ible built-in stabilizers which have 
enabled the Republican régime in 
France to ride out many a storm. 

Shortly after the Baranés-Labrusse 
spy ring was exposed in the fall of 
1954, a high-ranking French Mason 
who was also a supporter of Mendeés- 
France criticized the anti-Communist 
extremism manifested by certain Ma- 
sons of Baylot’s faction in a talk 
with a friend of the writer. He rath- 
er grudgingly added a significant 
qualification to his criticism. 

“In all fairness I must admit that 
Baylot is a real Mason,” he said. “As 
Prefect of Police, Baylot never missed 
a chance to have his flics crack the 
heads of Communist demonstrators, 
but if a Communist who was also a 
lodge brother had walked into Bay- 
lot’s office with a legitimate request, 
Baylot would have done what he 
could for him.” 

This comment reflects a bureau- 
cratic and parliamentary ethic of 
live and let live characteristic of 
highly civilized societies. Freemason- 
ry in France institutionalizes and 
perpetuates this. 

The fact helps explain both why 
France so often seems about to fall 
apart and why it never does. 
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The Complicated Process 
Of Reaching a Stalemate 


CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 


(* THE MORNING of June 3, 1955, 
Washington ofhcials were glec- 
lully reading newspaper accounts of 
Khrushchev’s tipsy departure from 
Marshal Tito’s banquet hall in Bel- 
grade, the climax to a week of 
Soviet-Yugoslav talks then widely in- 
terpreted as a public admission of 
deteat by the Kremlin. The Khru- 
shchev-Bulganin pilgrimage and the 
Soviet Union’s belated agreement to 
sign the Austrian treaty had consti- 
tuted the first breaks in the East- 
West stalemate in Europe and raised 
hopes of a German settlement. 

The same day's papers also told 
ol four American fliers who had just 
reached Honolulu after two years in 
Chinese Communist prisons, the 
first results of the thaw in U.S.-Red 
Chinese relations alter many months 
of brink-ol-war tensions in Washing- 
ton. 

But on that same pleasant June 
morning, as nearly as can be de- 
termined, John Foster Dulles re- 
ceived the first news of an event that 
was to focus world attention on the 
Middle East and set off a third great 
geographic crisis lor the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

What Dulles read was a dispatch 
saying that Premier Nasser of Fgypt 
had just approached Danicl Solod, 
the Soviet Ambassador in Cairo, on 
whether Moscow would sell arms to 
his country. Six days later, on June 
9, Nasser told U.S. Ambassador 
Henry Byroade what he had done. 
Solod, Nasser later said, merely re- 
plied that he would ask Moscow. 
But Moscow was not long in reply- 
ing. 

On July 21 the editor of Pravda, 
Dmitri Shepilov, who was subse- 
quently elevated to alternate mem- 
bership on the all-powerful Presid- 
ium, arrived in Cairo ostensibly to 
represent his government at the 
Kgyptian Liberation Day celebra- 
tion, Publicly Shepilov proclaimed 
that “The sentiments of the Soviet 
people are wholly on the side of the 
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Egyptian people's aspirations.” Pri- 
vately, he opened up to Nasser’s 
happy gaze an almost unlimited 
storehouse of jet fighters and bomb- 
ers, heavy tanks and submarines. 
Perhaps they were obsolete by Soviet 
standards, but to Nasser they were 
the answer to the demands of his 
young army leaders for more and 
better equipment with which to face 
the Israeli forces, now in a new mood 
of pugnacity since David Ben Gu- 
rion’s return to the government as 
Delense Minister in February. 

But to Nasser the clincher was 
the nature of the deal Shepilov was 





prepared to olle:—arms at once and 
at cut rates in exchange lor Egyptian 
cotton over a long period of years. 

In retrospect, neither Nasser nor 
Dulles was aware of the true mean- 
ing of the Shepilov oller. Not until 
many months later did the intelli- 
gence reports piece together the 
story of events in Moscow in early 
1955. 


1955: Memorable March 


For two years since Stalin’s death, 
his successors had been fighting out 
among themselves the lines of policy 
to be pursued by the new collective 
dictatorship. By February, 1955, they 
had dumped Malenkov from the 
Premiership, thus dealing with the 
“left deviationists” who wanted to 
rush too last toward “Communism,” 
ie., toward satisfying the demands 
of the Russian masses. In March, 
apparently at one or more Presid- 
ium meetings in the first days of 


the month, Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin took the conduct of foreign 
affairs largely out of Molotov’s 
hands, thus dealing with the “right 
deviationists’” who wanted to stick 
to Stalinism, hang onto Austria, 
keep Tito an outcast, and avoid any 
rapprochement with the West. 

It now appears pretty certain that 
in those March sessions the Presid- 
ium agreed on a whole series of 
foreign-policy courses: the Austrian 
evacuation; the ‘Tito rapproche- 
ment; a new disarmament move 
(which came on May 10); greater 
traditional use of diplomacy to pene- 
trate areas of rising nationalism and 
anti-westernism; tactics designed to 
disrupt, if possible, the western de- 
fense alliances of NATO, SEATO, and 
the Baghdad Pact, the last then just 
beginning to be formed; acceptance 
ol neutralism in order to freeze such 
nations as India and Indonesia in a 
position where they would not be 
tempted to join the western camp; a 
direct meeting with the Americans 
to test at first hand the majority So- 
viet view that Eisenhower was read- 
ing the facts of the nuclear stalemate 
as Marshal Zhukov was contending 
he did (the July “Summit” conter- 
ence in Geneva); a new effort to 
eliminate western influence in the 
Middle East. 

The Middle Eastern tactics then 
also apparently agreed upon, it is 
now belicved in Washington, were 
to encourage Arab nationalization 
of foreign oil concessions, thus halt- 
ing further western investment in 
the area and forcing Arab depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union. In short, 
Moscow was reviving the aims so 
succinctly stated by Molotov in a 
1910 secret message to the Nazis: 
“The focal point of the aspirations 
of the Soviet Union is south of Ba- 
tum and Baku and in the general di- 
rection ol the Persian Gulf.” 

Many of the subsequent Anglo- 
American differences of opinion 
centered on the different emphasis 
of national interest. The United 
States’s chiel concern has centered 
on the Arab-Israeli conflict because 
of the major American role and 
domestic interest in Israel, including 
the political potency of the Jewish 
voter in New York State. Britain's 
vital interest, as the Eden govern- 
ment sees it, lies in the Persian Gulf 
area, for without its oil and dollar 
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revenue Britain cannot survive as a 
major power. 

Dulles had conceived the North- 
ern Tier defense pact shortly after 
he came to office in 1953 and made 
a swing through the Middle East. 
He was thinking primarily in terms 
of a Turkish-Iranian-Afghan-Paki- 
stani defense pact to contain Russia 
against the very aspirations Molo- 
tov had stated 

But on February 24, 1955, the 
Turks signed a defense pact with 
Iraq, thus splitting the Arab League 
and infuriating Nasser by striking 
at his leadership of the Arab world. 
Iraq’s strong man, Premier Nuri es 
Said, had decided to sign what was 
to become the Baghdad Pact, chiefly 
because by so doing he could induce 
the British to cancel the 1930 Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty and lower the British 
flag from bases in Iraq which had 
become the target of Nuri’s noisy 
ultranationalist political opponents 
at home. Britain did indeed agree to 
immediate termination of the old 
treaty the day Iraq signed with 
Turkey. 


Before September 


The months between Nasser’s first 
talk with Solod in early June and 
his formal announcement on Sep- 
tember 27, 1955, of the Czech- 
Egyptian arms deal were jammed 
with play and counterplay by Nasser, 
Dulles, and the Soviets. 

Nasser has told several western 
journalists that after receiving the 
Shepilov offer he turned to the 
United States and Britain, told them 
what he had done, and said that 
“unless they sold us arms, they 
would force us to ask Russia’s help.” 
Nasser’s conclusion was that the 
West thought he was bluffing. 

Whether or not Dulles thought 
Nasser was bluffing, he treated the 
prospect of Soviet arms for Egypt 
with less seriousness than it de- 
served. It is true that after Nasser’s 
request to Washington the United 
States offered Egypt some arms. But, 
as Dulles himself later testified be- 
fore a Senate committee, “We gave 
them prices and they found that 
they could get arms from the Soviet 
bloc more cheaply and on the basis 
of a barter for cotton. . . . We quoted 
them a cash price” but “Our prices 
were too high.” 

This reporter’s conclusion is that 
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Dulles was hoping that somehow 
the Communist arms deal would not 
go through. He knew that selling 
arms to Egypt would raise a storm 
both in Israel and the United States 
and start a Middle Eastern arms 
race. 

What Dulles did do, a month be- 
fore the Czech arms deal became 
public knowledge but after rumors 
of it had begun to circulate in 
Cairo and after American intelli- 
gence reports had rated the rumors 
quite highly, was to offer a Middle 
Eastern peace formula. In a New 
York speech he announced that 
President Eisenhower was prepared 
to ask Congress for an American 
loan both to compensate the Arab 
refugees and to start the Jordan 
River water-development plan and 
to offer treaty guarantees of Arab- 
Israeli boundaries if the two sides 
could reach prior agreement. He 
hinted, so the Israelis thought, at 
the necessity of some Israeli conces- 
sions on boundary lines. 


The Summit in July 


What Dulles did not do was ask 
Eisenhower to raise the Communist 
arms deal with Bulganin and Khru- 
shchev at the “Summit” conference, 
nor did he raise it himself. Dulles 
later testified that just before the 
July 18-23 Geneva meeting his in- 
formation was that “The Egyptians 
had dropped the thought of getting 
arms from the Soviet bloc” and 
“There was no information at all at 
that time to indicate that the move- 
ment of arms was in prospect.” 
The facts, as far as they are now 
known, belie these statements. But 
even granting them, it seems that 





the President, who must at the least 
have been informed of the arms- 
deal talk, missed a supreme oppor- 
tunity to forestall it. It is not cer- 
tain, of course, that even if he had 
put it to the Soviets in strong terms 
they would have given him a “no- 
sale” pledge. But the Russians’ ob- 


jective at Geneva encompassed their 
whole gamut of aims in foreign 
relations, and it is not unreasonable 
to assume that if they had been 
strongly pressed on this one issue by 
the President before it became public 
knowledge, they might well have 
agreed to hold off any arms ship- 
ments in setting up the “spirit ol 
Geneva” on which they have been 
trading profitably ever since. 

That this step was considered by 
Dulles and his advisers now seems 
well authenticated. The fact that it 
was not taken must be laid at 
Dulles’s door and ascribed to his 
great influence on Mr. Eisenhower. 


WEEK after the “Summit” confer- 

ence, the Israeli elections showed 
popular discontent with a policy of 
restraint toward the Arabs by desig- 
nating Ben Gurion for the Prime 
Ministry. Nasser has quoted in de 
fense of his arms deal the words ol 
various Zionist extremists and ex- 
pansionists. Probably more impor- 
tant, however, were Ben Gurion’s 
public statements that there could 
be no real peace until Egypt and 
other Arab nations had _ popular 
democratic governments, and his 
clear policy of retaliatory military 
action put into force by the Gaza 
Strip raid on February 28—just a 
week after he had become Defense 
Minister. Ben Gurion’s _ policies 
played into the hands of the Cairo 
hotheads, whatever one may think ol 
Nasser’s own intentions, which to 
this day remain something of an 
enigma to Washington. 


September and October 


The President suffered his heart at- 
tack in Denver only four days be- 
fore Nasser announced the Czech 
arms deal. Dulles must have felt as 
though the roof had fallen in on 
him. He panicked to the extent ol 
rushing Assistant Secretary of State 
George Allen on a fruitless trip to 
Cairo and nearby capitals, thus 
magnifying Nasser’s already massive 
ly inflated importance as the Arab 
leader who had told the West where 
to get off. 

At the same time—in late Septem 
ber—Dulles and his British and 
French counterparts brought up 
the subject of the arms deal with a 
dead-pan Molotov in New York. 
Molotov would say only that he 
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would report their views to Mos- 
cow. Dulles was then preparing for 
the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in October, and the arms 
deal now appeared to be a clear 
sign that “Summit” conference hopes 
of some agreement on European 
problems were in vain. Dulles flew 
to Denver, where, after seeing the 
President at Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
pital for twenty-five minutes, he 
said that they had worked out a 
reply to the latest Bulganin letter 
on disarmament. Privately, he also 
had gotten the Eisenhower signature 
on a letter to Bulganin asking about 
the arms deal with Egypt. Bul- 
ganin’s reply, as the President told 
the press some months later, was 
that it was “only commercial” in 
nature. 

The British, meanwhile, were in- 
creasingly alarmed. Just before send- 
ing Foreign Secretary Harold Mac- 
millan to Geneva, Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden announced that 
British-led Arab forces had driven 
the Saudi Arabians out of the dis- 
puted and supposedly oil-rich Bu- 
raimi Oasis. Eden’s suspicion was 
that the Saudis were fronting for 
\ramco, the American oil concern, 
in an effort to cut the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. (owned by the British, 
Dutch, French, and Americans) out 
of a potential bonanza. 

At the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence in late October and early No- 
vember, both Dulles and Macmillan 
-and apparently also Molotov— 
were offended by Israel's former 
Prime Minister Moshe Sharett, who 
stole headlines with his pleas to the 
West for arms to counter the Czech 
deal. Dulles ended by promising 
“sympathetic consideration” for an 
Israeli shopping list shortly to be 
submitted. Molotov gave Sharett a 
long run-around, and when he did 
see him gave him no satisfaction. 
Nor could the western Ministers 
budge Molotov on the arms deal any 
more than on German reunification. 
The conference ended in failure on 
all agenda points and on the Middle 
East crisis as well. 


Nonsense in November 


On November 10 Eden in a speech 
called for border compromises be- 
tween the U.N. 1947 partition of 
Palestine, on which unrealistic basis 
the Arabs had staked a formal stand 
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by now, and tne armistice lines ol 
1948. The Israelis read this as sheet 
appeasement, and they were certain 
of it when word spread of informal 
western talk of slicing off the Negev 
Desert for Egypt as the price of 





peace. Ben Gurion was installed as 
Prime Minister on November 3. On 
December 11 the Israelis launched a 
major retaliatory raid on Syrian po- 
sitions along the Sea of Galilee, 
much to the embarrassment of For- 
eign Minister Sharett, who was then 
in the United States pressing the Ad- 
ministration to sell arms to Israel. 
But Eden went even further in 
what turned out to be a major blun- 
der. After formally signing up in the 
Baghdad Pact establishment on No- 
vember 22, he sent the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, General Sir 
Gerald Templer, to the British fiel- 
dom of Jordan to add it to the pact 
without saying so publicly. ‘The 
State Department claims its attitude 
then was, in effect, “Fine, if you can 
get away with it, but don’t expect 
us to back you if the mission fails.” 
The Templer mission did worse 
than fail. It set off a major explosion 
compounded of anti-western rioting, 
the fall of two Jordanian govern- 
ments in quick succession, and final- 
ly the abrupt dismissal by Jordan's 
frightened young King Hussein of 
Lieutenant General John Bagot 
Glubb, the British commander of 
the British-financed and essentially 
British-controlled Arab Legion, up 
to the time of the Czech arms deal 
the only effective Arab fighting force. 
But between Templer’s failure 
and Glubb’s dismissal on March 2, 
two other momentous events oc- 
curred. Templer’s efforts to nail 
down Jordan for the British and the 
West brought Saudi Arabia closer to 
Egypt and Syria and also brought 
forth from the Saudi coffers large 
amounts of Aramco’s royalties for 


anti-British bribery and troublemak- 
ing in Jordan and elsewhere. Eden 
felt that the United States should 
be able to control this flow of sub- 
versive funds through control of 
Aramco, just as Britain controls the 
actions of its own oil concerns 
abroad. 


Meeting in January 


Eden set out for Washington and 
a meeting with the President with 
fire in his eye. He was much more 
concerned over the rampant Arab 
nationalism and the portents of dis- 
aster for British influence and Brit 
ish oil in the Persian Gulf area than 
by the Soviet Union’s diplomati« 
leaplrog over the Baghdad Pact con- 
tainment line, the thing that by now 
was so greatly exercising Dulles and 
the President. 

On the ship on the way over, how- 
ever, a curious meeting took place. 
As Joseph C. Harsch first reported 
in the Christian Science Monitor, 
Eden discovered that also aboard 
was a high Aramco representative 
just back from Saudi Arabia. He was 
Ralph G. Follis, board chairman of 
Standard Oil of California, one of 
the four U.S. firms that compose 
Aramco. By the time Eden reached 
New York he had heard from Follis 
that the American company had no 
interest in the Buraimi area and that 
the United States was not trying to 
do the British out of anything. In 
fact, Eden was told, Aramco agreed 
with the British that Middle East 
stability was as vital for American 
private oil interests as it was for the 
sritish. The fire in Eden’s eye had 
subsided considerably by the time 
Eisenhower greeted him on the front 
steps of the White House on January 
30 of this year. 

Eden pressed his view on Eisen 
hower that Britain was prepared to 
fight, alone if necessary but with 
America at its side if at all possible, 
to retain its oil in the Persian Gull 
and its position in Jordan. He made 
clear that holding Cyprus was neces 
sary in order to base such operations 
if they became necessary. He sought 
the strongest possible American com 
mitment to back Britain. 


kp ouTcOME ol the Eden-Eisen- 
hower talks was, in effect, to 
upply the Dulles deterrence thesis to 
the Middle East. Publicly it) was 
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stated that the two governments 
backed the idea of adding to the 
United Nations truce personnel on 
the Israeli-Arab frontiers and that 
the two nations would consult at 
once with the French on what steps 
would be taken to implement the 
1950 Tripartite Declaration if mili- 
tary action should be necessary to 
keep the peace. The United States 
and Britain decided against going 
to the U.N. at this time because they 
did not want to give the Soviet 
Union formal recognition as a power 
in the Middle East. 

Privately, the view of the USS. 
government went further to back up 
the Dulles deterrence thesis. News- 
men were told that if action under 
the Tripartite Declaration was nec- 
essary it might include military 
moves, naval blockades, and eco- 
nomic and financial sanctions against 
either the Arabs or the Jews. Fur- 
ther, they were told that while 
Congress would be asked to vote 
Presidential power to use the armed 
forces if there was time enough, it 
might turn out that only consulta- 
tions with Congressional leaders 
would be possible. It was explained 
that the Soviet veto in the U.N. 
probably would be used if Egypt, 
for example, were the aggressor. 
Hence action outside the U.N. would 
have to be taken. 

Dulles had fallen back on the 
same brink-of-war policy he had em- 
ployed in the Indo-China and For- 
mosa Strait crises. He kept his eye 
squarely on Moscow. As to British 
alarm over the Arabs and the Per- 
sian Gulf area, the United States 
did its best to get the Saudis to sit 
down around the table once more 
with the British on the Buraimi 
Oasis dispute, avoiding a U.N. move 
for which King Saud had _ been 
clamoring. The Americans and the 
British agreed to stick with the no- 
arms-now-for-Israel policy. 


February: The Tank Crisis 


\ week later World Bank President 
Eugene Black announced in Cairo 
that he had reached agreement in 
principle with Nasser on a_ loan 
which, along with Anglo-American 
funds, would get the long-projected 
High Dam at Aswan started. Egypt 
seemed to be calmer, the Dulles 
policy of limiting the Czech deal 
to a “one-shot” operation appeared 
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to be working, and the Secretary 
went off on a much-needed Bahamas 
sailing vacation. 

Unhappily, someone phoned the 
United Press office in New York on 
February 15, to say that American 
tanks were being loaded in Brooklyn 
to be shipped to Saudi Arabia. The 
President was golfing in Georgia, 
Dulles was incommunicado off 
Nassau, and Under Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover, Jr., was No. 





1 man in Washington. A storm of 
press inquiries ensued. A phone talk 
with White House Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty in Augusta un- 
nerved Hoover. He decided, in con- 
sultation with Hagerty, to hold up 
the export license for the eighteen 
tanks. The President, after a fruit- 
less effort to get in touch with 
Dulles, agreed. 

Hoover told a Senate committee 
later that he took the responsibility 
for the export suspension and that 
he had ordered it because “charges 
were flying around very widely over 
the radio programs” that the ship- 
ments violated export regulations. 
Asked who had made these charges, 
Hoover replied that he “would have 
to look them up. Offhand I do not 
anew... 


pede RETREAT under what ap- 
peared to be Hagerty’s pressure 
brought private condemnation from 
his State Department colleagues. 
Assistant Secretary Allen, who had 
tried to fight it off, knew that the 
tanks had been paid for in cash and 
that they were an important con- 
sideration in American efforts to re- 
new its lease on the Dhahran air- 
field, strategically located less than a 
thousand miles from the Soviet’s 
southern flank. 
In the end, Allen and his backers 
prevailed; the tanks were allowed 
to move. The State Department 


wanted the Augusta White House 
to make the announcement but had 
to do so itself, adding only that the 
President “fully approves.” The net 
result was to hold the United States 
up to public ridicule both in the 
Middle East and in the minds of its 
European Allies. 

Just after Dulles had returned 
from his vacation to face a hostile 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Glubb was fired by Jordan, the 
British Foreign Secretary’s car was 
attacked in Bahrein, an oil-rich Pei 
sian Gulf sheikdom, and Nasser hel 
a “Little Summit” meeting with King 
Saud and the Syrian President. The 
situation was deteriorating badly, 
and both London and Washington 
knew it. 


Actions of March-April 


Somewhere in these weeks the Presi- 
dent had to face up to an unhappy 
choice: Either allow events to drift, 
and face involvement in a war olf 
uncertain outcome that might be dis- 


astrous to Republican election hopes, - 


or go to the United Nations and 
thereby concede the Soviet Union a 
position of power, through its Se- 
curity Council veto, in the Middle 
East. His decision was obviously to 
take the latter course. 

In March the United States be- 
gan to canvass its friends at the U.N. 
on how to head off a war and on 
March 21 it presented the proposal 
that resulted in sending Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold to the 
Middle East. At the same time the 
American Sixth Fleet in the Medi 
terranean was beefed up with the 
addition of 1,800 Marines and new 
weapons, and later with four more 
destroyers. 

While the Security Council de 
bated, Anglo-American policies be 
gan to converge again. 

Eden called in the American Am 
bassador, asking him to tell the Pres 
ident that Britain wanted stronge! 
American support for the Baghda< 
Pact short of actually joining and 
that it wanted the strongest possible 
American public statement of deter- 
mination to oppose aggression. 

The President met with Dulles 
for two hours on March 28. They 
decided, it now appears, to stick to 
the no-arms-for-Israel policy but to 
attempt to do by indirection what 
they were not prepared to do di- 
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rectly. They agreed in effect to give 
Israel what one diplomat called “a 
letter of recommendation and best 
wishes” for seeking arms from 
France, Canada, perhaps Sweden, 
and elsewhere in the West. Out of 
this resulted the shipments of Mys- 
tere jet fighters by France and a 
pending deal for other jets from 
Canada. 

On April 4 the Security Council 
approved the Hammarskjold mission 
but the United States was forced, by 
Soviet backing of the Arabs, to limit 
it strictly to dealing with the armi- 
stice agreements and to avoid any 
appearance of working for a perma- 
nent peace. Five days later the Presi- 
dent issued the statement Eden had 
asked for, backing the U.N. mission 
and expressing determination “to 
support and assist any nation which 
might be subjected to . . . aggres- 
sion,” a way of saying we would, 
within Constitutional limits, come 
to Israel's aid if it were attacked by 
Egypt and its Arab allies. 

This statement was historic in 
that it meant putting the Anglo- 
French-American 1950 Declaration 
in cold storage. Dulles adopted the 
line that the British were stand- 
ing too rigidly on a colonial and 
anti-Arab-nationalism position which 
could lead only to further Soviet 
exploitation and disaster in the end. 
And when the British Foreign Ol- 
fice publicly criticized Nasser for 
some anti-western press interviews, 
Dulles calmly declared that he felt 
Nasser was “actuated primarily by a 
desire to maintain the genuine in- 
dependence of the area—the same 
desire that I expressed . . . . lam not 
disposed to feel that there is any ir- 
revocable decision [by Egypt] to 
repudiate its ties with the West or to 
accept anything like vassalage to the 
Soviet Union.” 


7 doubtless had some private 
qualms about Nasser; certainly a 
good many of his subordinates had 
reached the conclusion that Nasser 
was a willing tool of Moscow if not 
worse, and they saw only interna- 
tional blackmail as the result of play- 
ing his game. But the President's 
decision made Dulles’s public stance 
a necessity. On April 10, at the Presi- 
dent’s orders, Dulles met for an hour 
and a half with Congressional lead- 
ers of both parties, much the same 
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way he had done in the 1954 Far 
East crisis. 

This time, however, there was no 
request for Congressional approval, 
at least explicitly, since soundings 
at the Capitol had indicated that any 
effort to vote in advance a resolu- 
tion that would let the President put 
the United States in a Middle-East 
war would set off a noisy election- 
year hullabaloo. But Dulles was 
grim as he told the Senators and 
Congressmen that the situation was 
deteriorating. 

This was the posture of the United 
States when on April 17, just before 
Bulganin and Khrushchev left for 
Britain, the Soviet Union announced 
formally that it was ready to work 
through the U.N. “toward a stable 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
question on a mutually acceptable 
basis, taking due consideration of the 
just national interests of the inter- 
ested parties.” 

Future: No War by Proxy 

The sigh of relief in Washington 
was just as audible as it had been 
almost exactly a year earlier when 
Chou En-lai had pulled the Far 
East fuze with his Bandung Con- 
ference statement of willingness to 
confer with the United States. 
Dulles felt that his deterrence policy 
had worked again, and a good many 
of the experts were more inclined 
to agree this time than in the earlier 
Asian crises. 

The two situations, though of 
course not exactly parallel, contain 





similar elements. Out of the Chou 
statement came the long series, still 
continuing, of U.S.-Red Chinese talks 
at Geneva, with the outcome now 
more or less in suspense until after 
the November Presidential election. 
Out of the Moscow statement of 
April 17 Washington now expects a 
long series of U.N. debates and 
arguments with the outcome equally 


uncertain. At the moment Washing- 
ton is waiting to see how much 
backing Moscow is going to give to 
the Arab position that peace is pos- 
sible only if Israel is compressed 
into the 1947 U.N. boundaries, 
something the Israelis clearly will 
not accept. 

There is a measure of optimism 
both in Washington and in Israel. 
Both parties feel that the Arab ex- 
tremists who would drive the Is- 
raelis into the sea have found they 
have no blank check on Moscow. 
The Israelis for the first time think 
they will get at least enough jet 
fighters to deter Nasser from using 
his two hundred or so Migs and his 
forty or so IL-28 bombers. Dulles 
believes that both the United States 
and the Soviet Union have agreed 
they want to avoid a war by proxy, 
in which the Americans would back 
the Israelis and the Russians the 
Arabs. 

There are good reasons to con- 
clude, however, that the road ahead 
for the West is going to be rough. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin were ex- 
tremely frank in telling Eden in 
London that they intended to keep 
on making trouble for the British 
in the Middle East as long as the 
Baghdad Pact remains in force. 
Eden was equally frank in saying 
that Britain would fight if forced 
to, American aid or no, and that the 
pact would continue. 

Washington has received word 
that the Soviets’ April 17 statement, 
repeated in substance in the London 
communiqué, was shown in advance 
to the Egyptians. There are rumors 
of a second Egyptian-Communist 
arms deal. Nasser is still holding up 
the possibility of Soviet help to 
build the High Dam. The future 
o ordan is uncertain; Syria is a 
basket of eels where no one knows 
who holds power; the Saudis are 
unswerving in their hostility to 
Britain and are suspected of en- 
couraging Yemen to make incur- 
sions against British-held Aden. Iran, 
although a Baghdad Pact partner of 
London, is reviving its claim for oil- 
rich Bahrein. Nothing has lessened 
the burgeoning anti-westernism in 
Arab lands, and Radio Moscow 
continues to pour forth venom 
against the western position in the 
Middle East while Radio Cairo 
often talks the language of Moscow, 
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and Cairo itself is the G.H.Q. of 
the anti-French Algerians. 


Walking the Tightrope 
U.S. policy, as set by the President 
and Dulles, is twofold: to keep in 
existence the State of Israel and to 
maintain the flow of Middle East 
oil without which neither western 
Europe’s military machine nor the 
British economy could continue to 
function. But Egypt controls the 
Suez Canal, and there are not 
enough western tankers to carry the 
oil around the Cape if it were 
closed, even if the Persian Gulf 
fields remained in operation. 
Washington believes that the 
British are prisoners of their tra- 
ditional colonial position. Washing- 
ton seeks at once to help maintain 
the economic features of that colo- 
nial policy and to get out of the 
line of fire of Arab nationalism. 
Probably a major war has been 
averted. Prospects of a little war are 
lessened to the degree that Moscow 
fears it might turn into a big war. 
But the western position in the Mid- 
dle East is at best tenuous in today’s 
world, and only now is there the be- 
ginning of the reappraisal in Wash- 
ington so necessary if the transition 
is to be orderly and if a power vac- 
uum that would quickly be filled by 
the Soviet Union is to be avoided. 
The future of Israel seems more se- 
cure today than at any time in the 
past year. But it too is likely to de- 
pend on the interplay of big-power 
policies. 


A: To Duttes’s handling of the 
Middle East, the fact is that its 
problems were left relatively un- 
touched in the first years of the 
Eisenhower Administration while 
crises in Europe and Asia demanded 
and received priority. Once Dulles 
was forced to deal with the Middle 
East, he concentrated on removing 
the threat of war, though it is argu- 
able who stopped whom on the brink. 

If the threat of war has been les- 
sened or stalemated by tacit Ameri- 
can-Soviet consent, there will be no 
truce and no stalemate on the diplo- 
matic front. As Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, recently put it to a 
Congressional committee: “It is in 
the political and diplomatic fields 
that we have to worry.” 
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The Time 
Of His Life 


HARVEY WHEELER 


— AND Lee takes its 
Mock National Conventions 
very seriously. This year the conven- 
tion turned out to be the most glo- 
rious and most fully organized we 
ever held. It came after the conclu- 
sion of the spring dances, and for 
many students it was something of 
a spree, much the same as the offi- 
cial conventions are for many of their 
elders. Large numbers of dates in- 
vited for the dances had stayed over. 
Most of the many floats were fes- 
tooned with pretty girls from near- 
by colleges. Spirits were high as the 
parade ended and the students be- 
gan to gather to assume their ap- 
pointed roles as delegates on the 
floor of the Convention Hall. 
Senator Barkley lunched with Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Gaines just before 
the parade. Later he rode in the 





official car at the head of the thirty- 
minute parade route, then took his 
place at a partly shaded reviewing 
section to watch the remainder of 
the parade for another thirty min- 
utes. It was unseasonably warm in 
Lexington, and following the parade 
the Barkley party retired with the 
Gaineses to the president’s house— 
just a short walk from the site of 
the convention—until time for the 
proceedings to begin. 

At 4:10 p.m. Senator Barkley en- 
tered the press room for a conference 
with students and newspaper men. 
Where I had expected the genial 
and discursive informality that was 
almost a Barkley trade-mark, he was 
evasive and noncommital, sharp in 


parrying searching questions. When 
asked whether civil rights would be 
an issue at Chicago, he replied that 
he believed there would be a civil- 
rights platform on which all factions 
of the party could agree. When asked 
if this meant he did not believe there 
would be a strong civil-rights plat- 
form, he retorted curtly, “I didn’t 
say that.” When asked about the 
chances of Senator Symington as a 
dark horse, he replied in favorable 
tones that the convention looked as 
if it might come to a stalemate and 
that in such case Senator Symington 
would be a very eligible dark horse 
—and might get considerably brighte: 
in the near future. When asked il 
Governor Harriman was also a dark- 
horse possibility, Senator Barkley 
stated he assuredly was, but refused, 
in response to further questioning, 
to rank the shades of darkness be- 
tween Symington and Harriman. 


es BarKLey began his speech 
by going into the legislative his- 
tory of the Democratic Party. By 
the time he mentioned that Cleve- 
land had been responsible for such 
innovations as rural mail delivery, 
it was clear that the supercharged 
student body, anticipating the fa- 
mous Barkley anecdotes, was impa- 
tient with a recital of what seemed 
commonplace party polemics. Sens- 
ing the students’ impatience, Sen- 
ator Barkley interrupted his recital 
to ask his audience directly: “You 
want me to tell you about the fun- 
damentals, don’t you?” The audience 
replied with a hesitant but growing 
“Yes!” “You don’t want me to sa\ 
anything I can’t prove, do you?” Sen- 
ator Barkley then asked, to which 
the student body, now completely 
won over, thundered a deafening 
and reverberating “NO!” Senator 
Barkley was in perfect rapport with 
his audience as he moved in a steady 
crescendo from point to point to- 
ward his climax. 

Early in the speech he had re- 
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ferred to himself in terms used by 
thousands of politicians before him. 
He said that before the Washington 
and Lee Mock Convention he had 
almost decided not to go to the na- 
tional convention at Chicago, but 
having come to Washington and Lee 
and caught the spirit again, he was 
like an old fire horse at the sound of 
the fire bell, and when August came 
he would be in Chicago. 

He remarked that had he not al- 
ready known it before coming to 
Washington and Lee, he knew as 
soon as he saw the parade that he 
was not a candidate tor any office 
this year. This was a reference to 
the fact that although most every 
conceivable favorite-son candidate 
had been represented on floats, none 
had been devoted to Senator Bark- 
ley. His rather wistful little quip 
brought out a long and thunderous 
student outcry of “No, No!” The 
students were trying furiously to ex- 
plain to a man they had all come 
to love in so short a time that he 
was a candidate at Washington and 
Lee. Long in advance a surprise for 
him—known to almost everyone—had 
been planned so that shortly alter 
his address, the chairman of the 
Alabama delegation would rise to 
place in nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States the name 
of Alben W. Barkley. 

A student voice shouted out of a 
lull: “Come on, you old fire horse!” 
It was then that Senator Barkley re- 
marked that he knew enough to 
know that fire equipment was now 
motorized rather than horse-drawn. 


AS SENATOR BARKLEY approached 
the end of his speech, many 
who were hearing him, and perhaps 
he himself, must have remembered 
that moment in 1952 in Chicago 
when, after his hopes for the Presi- 
dential nomination had been dashed, 
he was given such an ovation that 
tears came to his eves. 

At his final moment one felt it 
was no longer to the studen.s ol 
Washington and Lee that he spoke, 
but rather to the Democratic Party, 
to the American people, and—we 
know now—to history. 

Senator Barkley did not regain 
consciousness. Walking away later, 
someone remarked: “He was hav- 
ing the time of his life.” 

Yes, the time of his life. 
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California’s Democratic Clubs: 
A Revolt in the Suburbs 


BERNARD CRICK 


wo there was talk earlier this 
year that the President would 
not run again, the four most-men- 
tioned Republican alternatives were 
all Californians: Vice-President Nix- 
on, Governor Knight, Senator Know- 
land, and Chief Justice (ex-Gov- 
ernor) Warren. These men _ reflect 
both the new political power and 
prestige of the glittering Golden 
State, and also, in their different 
ways, a public-relations approach to 
politics which has reached its ex- 
treme in California. 

California, with more than thir- 
teen million inhabitants, is already 
the second most populous state, and 
will probably pass New York within 
a decade. It has for long had the 
greatest national rate of growth. 
Since 1939 its population has almost 
doubled. The psychology of growth 
is all-pervasive. By 1952 it had be- 
come first among the states in farm 
cash income and sixth in manutac- 
tures. California has moved to fourth 
place in cotton production, and a 
good part of the country’s offshore 
oil is there too. Most important for 
California politics, its lead in the 
value of new construction still in- 
creases. Real-estate men, prime agi- 
tators of mobility, are the typical 
businessmen. Nowhere else is subur- 
ban growth greater: Los Angeles 
is not a city but a mass of exploding 
suburbs, suburbia mechanized. 

From this mobility and growth 
springs the state’s peculiar political 
setup. Until 1952, when it voted lor 
Kisenhower, California had consist- 
ently voted Democratic for President 
since 1928. Registered Democrats 
since 1932 have outnumbered Re- 
publicans by between half a million 
and a million every year. And yet 
the Republicans have always had at 
least one U.S. Senator, recently both. 
The governorship and the state leg- 
islature have been overwhelmingly 
Republican, enabling both legisla- 
tive and Congressional districts to be 
thoroughly gerrymandered. The only 


Democratic governor of this cen- 
tury, Culbert L. Olson (1939-1943), 
headed a minority administration. 
From Hiram W. Johnson's governor- 
ship (1911-1917) through to Earl 
Warren’s (1943-1953) there has been 
a unique and successful brand of 
progressive and “nonpartisan” Re- 
publicanism. 


Cross-filing and Brand Names 


It was Hiram Johnson who first, in 
his struggle against the boss-ridden 
convention system in his own party, 
took advantage of the political and 
social mobility of Californian lile 
by his quasi-Populist “reform” of al- 
lowing cross-filing in the primaries. 
Candidates of either party may and 
do file in the primary of the other, 
without—until 1954—party identifi- 
cation on the ballot. 

Through cross-filing the rule of 
the bosses has given way to the rule 
of the publicity experts. In the con- 
stant shifting and growth of popula- 
tion, any party regularity, knowl- 
edge of local people and local issues, 
any precinct work, became all but 
impossible. Only the candidate's 
name appeared on the ballot, not 
the party label. Thus people vot- 
ed for the name that was already 
known—almost always that of the 
incumbent. An incumbent could be 
sure of from fifty to sixty per cent ol 
the vote in the primary of the other 
party. Until 1954 eighty-six per cent 
of all elections were won by a candi- 
date winning both primaries, leav- 
ing as opposition only Communist- 
front and Prohibition parties, kept 
alive by “disfranchised” protest votes. 
Cross-filing, in other words, main- 
tained the incumbent Republican 
Party in power through a time of 
gradually declining popular support. 

The Republican Party has almost 
always managed to reach agreement 
prior to the official primaries that 
only one name should go forward 
as the candidate—the candidate of 
the small group wealthy enough to 
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pay for mass advertising. The Ke- 
publican Assembly (local Republi- 
can clubs) has not had an influen- 
tial role in pre-primary endorsement. 
“Knitting circles” was how a Re- 
publican leader described them to 
me. “There is no real ‘party struc- 
ture,” he said in answer to my 
question on that score. “It would be 
anarchy in California for local clubs 
to select candidates. The party in 
California? I scarcely know what it 
is myself. Why, it’s me; it’s Mr. 
Knowland over there in the Tribune 
Tower, his son the Senator, it’s... 
I shouldn't give you a list, I couldn’t 
give you an exact one. It’s a small 
room of men, no more than that, 
men who, believe me, have a stake 
in California, know California, and 
have its real interests at heart.” 

But the Democrats, lacking suc- 
cess, leadership or organization, big 
names or money, could not prevent 
genuine fights in their own primary, 
thus splitting the vote in favor of 
the Republicans. They have lacked 
the vast finances needed to build up 
and glamourize names, to create a 
packaged personality, as was done 
by Murray Chotiner for Richard 
Nixon. There is not a single newspa- 
per friendly to the Democrats in the 
Los Angeles or San Francisco areas. 
Radio and television are, as every- 
where, desperately expensive, but 
are uniquely effective in the politics 
of a population so incredibly mo- 
bile. The absolute importance under 
cross-filing of getting across the 
“brand name” has created the 
great promotion firms like Whitaker 
& Baxter (retained by Governor 
Knight), who believe that they can 
reduce political campaigns to a 
cash-and-carry basis. California’s ex- 
treme mobility in population and 
social structure has thus resulted in 
a politics of mass media. Issues seem 
almost entirely supplanted by per- 
sonalities, presented, to be sure, with 
a dab of “natural coloring.” 


memes in California is an 
almost perfect microcosm of the 
party nationally. There is the Pro- 
gressive tradition, still strongly rem- 
iniscent of T.R. and Bull Moose, as 
enshrined genuinely in Earl Warren 
and opportunistically in “Goody” 
Knight—both of whom keep the al- 
legiance of aFL leaders in a state 
where cio unions are notoriously 
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weak. There is the traditionally re- 
actionary politics of the Knowland 
family and its Oakland Tribune. 
There is also the far more subtle 
and frightening lack of any tradi- 
tion at all in the Nixon brand of 
Republicanism. His is the complete 
opportunism of the California real- 
estate operators; of men who are out 
for profit or prestige; of expensively 
dressed hucksters with unbounded 
material imaginations who lack even 
the camaraderie of the old-time 
bosses. They are, I truly believe, 
the only potential revolutionaries in 
American life. 


The Democratic Clubs 


But people have become restive un- 
der the strange rule of this mixed 





Knowland 


Republicanism. Recently there has 
arisen the C.D.C. (Council of Dem- 
ocratic Clubs) , which, with amateur 
workers, has won a spectacular series 
of special state elections. Door-knock- 
ing has actually paid off against 
mass publicity. The Democrats, for 
the first time this century, are with- 
in a few votes of controlling both 
houses of the state legislature. Then 
would come “redistricting” (or the 
counter-gerrymander) . 

However, it was not state issues 
that touched off the Democratic re- 
volt. Most of the clubs sprang into 
being almost overnight following 
Adlai Stevenson’s acceptance speech 
at the Democratic Convention of 
1952. They brought into politics a 
type of middle-class professional per- 


son who previously had given only 
a genteel groan at the nastinesses of 
both parties. But these good folk, 
somewhat of a cross between British 
Fabians and New England Mug- 
wumps, have actually stayed in pol- 
itics, begun to enjoy politics and 
also, clearly, the sociability of a com- 
mon and respectable cause. The club 
movement is both a political pro- 
test of the professional middle class 
at its lack of real choice in state 
elections, and a social quest for com- 
munity and recognition amid the 
loneliness and rootlessness of the 
suburbs. The clubs total thirty 
thousand members and are grow- 
ing rapidly. They are mainly con- 
centrated in the suburbs and have 
little strength in the cities or the 
rural areas. Organized in neighbor- 
hood groups, mostly small enough 
to meet in homes, they send dele- 
gates to nominating conventions at 
every electoral level. 

California has seen the sudden up- 
surge of “grass-roots democracy” be- 
fore: The 1930’s saw the “Ham and 
Eggs” movement, “Thirty Dollars Ev- 
ery Thursday,” and the Townsend 
Plan; in 1934 the EPIC clubs (End 
Poverty in California) nearly elected 
Upton Sinclair as Democratic gover- 
nor. But the new club movement, 
drawing its strength from the pros- 
perous-looking suburban middle 
classes, is certainly more stable. 


‘Sick of Being Manipulated’ 


Amid these normally Republican 
folk, and amid the very success of 
California as a middle-class commu- 
nity, a subtle resentment has arisen. 
They feel themselves shut out of any 
real choice in politics, divorced from 
any coherent function, angry and re- 
sentful at how crude is the final el- 
fect of the many subtleties of mass- 
media carapaigning. “It’s not that 
we've been pushed around,” a young 
business consultant and club chair- 
man told me. “We've never had it so 
good. But we're sick of being manip- 
ulated. We want real choices and 
candidates who present real issues.” 

I found it hard to get at what those 
real issues should be, but discussiig 
issues and policy resolutions at all 
gives the clubs an appearance, as 
they see themselves, of being “truly 
liberal,” “progressive,” even “racli- 
cal.” Furthermore, there is an un- 
derlying awareness of not being an 
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independent middle class but a heav- 
ily indebted middle class. Their 
nervousness as debtors has enabled 
them to question the shibboleth, so 
sedulously cultivated by Earl War- 
ren, that to be nonpolitical is to be 
Republican, 


_ OBVIOUS questions arise from 

the egghead-cum-Mugwump men- 
tality of the clubs. How broadly are 
they based? And would they survive 
an ebbing of Stevenson’s fortunes? 
Some clubs correspond socially and 
politically to the original “Eisen- 
hower Republicans” in the G.O.P. 
Sitting in a club meeting in Ale- 
meda County, in a fine, spacious 
1anch-style home, balancing coffee 
cup in one hand and agenda in the 
other, I voiced a doubt about how 
comfortable an ordinary labor-union 
member might feel there. “But we 
want more labor people in the clubs. 
We truly do—I only wish we knew 
some...” 

But the fund of talent and energy 
the clubs have brought into politics 
is vast and impressive, and they are 
lar more constant friends of the in- 
terests of the Democratic Party than 
Californian labor has ever been. For 
all practical purposes, the clubs are 
the Democratic Party in California. 
The county committee officers, elect- 
ed at the official primary, are so le- 
gally circumscribed as to be politi- 
cally ineffective, being specifically 
lorbidden to intervene in the prima- 
ries. If the clubs can find candidates 
who appeal to the nominal majority 
of registered Democrats, they will 
soon have made California a Demo- 
cratic state. 


Ajor ALL Democrats are friendly 
+‘ to the clubs. The handful of 
Democratic Congressmen, often pro- 
tected in their own bailiwicks by the 
very Republican gerrymander that 
distorts the state as a whole, have 
been interested mainly in Federal 
patronage and very little in state pol- 
itics. So they have been lukewarm, 
at best, to the clubs. They are 
suspicious that they will “muscle in” 
on their districts. The clubs are in- 
deed talking of purging the dead- 
wood among both state assemblymen 
and U.S. Congressmen and aspirant 
Congressmen, young lawyers with 
their eyes on future Federal patron- 
age, who talk of “softness to Com- 
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munism” in the clubs or of “open- 
ness to infiltration,” operators who 
have a deep and genuine suspicion 
of ideals in politics. 

It is no secret, for instance, that 
John Despol, the secretary of the 
State cio, shares such worries, al- 
though he wishes to “reform” the 
clubs, not abolish them. Club mem- 
bers accuse him, with some justice, 
of “seeing Communists under the 
bed”; but he can properly point to 
his own uphill fight just after the 
Second World War to convince “the 
liberals of innocence” that the Com- 
munists had seriously infiltrated the 
Los Angeles Labor Council. He may 
be now flogging a dead horse, but 
many vent on him their shame at 
never having realized that it was 
alive. He has tried to get the clubs 
to accept a fairly sensible tightening 
of their very loose membership and 
accreditation procedures, but his 
name spells defeat for any resolution 
at a C.D.C. convention. His some- 
what Buchmanite approach to world 
affairs is intensely disliked too. Des- 
pol is a sort of anti-intellectual in- 
tellectual—a rather odd figure to find 
at the head of the state cio. 


Pre-Primary Endorsements 


The clubs are accused, by a strange 
mixture of the Old Guard and di- 
rect-democracy idealists, of violating 
the spirit of the open primary by 
their pre-primary endorsements. At 
the state-wide convention at Fresno 
this February, candidates for the 
Senate were asked to pledge them- 
selves not to run in the official pri- 
mary if defeated at Fresno. Ex-Con- 
gressman Sam Yorty, a close friend 
of Despol and twice Democratic can- 
didate for the Senate, refused to 
make this pledge, especially as a sec- 
ond resolution was passed forbid- 
ding candidates to withdraw their 
names from the convention ballot. 
Yorty, who has been a Democratic 
wheelhorse, is now being pushed 
aside as rising prospects of success 
make the nomination more impor- 
tant. He tried to withdraw his name 
and said that he would run anyway, 
denouncing this almost anarchisti- 
cally amateur convention as “rigged, 
wired, packed and stacked.” Perhaps 
by insulting the convention he stum- 
bled, but he at once picked up un- 
usually generous Republican press 
notices; and, to speak charitably, his 
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campaign is being paid for by some- 
one. Through him the Republicans 
hope to split the Democratic primary 
in favor of Senator Thomas H. Ku- 
chel’s re-election, or at least to dis- 
credit the clubs. Yorty has already 
begun to apply the “soft to Commu- 
nism” tarbrush to his opponent, 
State Senator Richard Richards, who 
has been overwhelmingly endorsed 
by the clubs. 

But there is stronger opposition 
to pre-primary endorsement. John 
Bb. Elliott, an oil man, the campaign 
manager of two of the three Demo- 
cratic Senators elected in this century, 
spent $32,000 of his own money in 
1952 trying to abolish cross-filing by 
initiative and referendum. As an old 
Wilsonian Democrat, he believes 
passionately in the open primary; 
and as a friend and patron of many 
of the old Federal appointees, he 
shares their resentment at the way 
the clubs by-pass them and succeed 
without them. His initiative cam- 
paign failed, but the Republicans 
were worried enough to put on the 
ballot another reform bill, to con- 
fuse the issue: It left cross-filing but 
added the party registration of each 
candidate alter his name. The bill 
was passed, and the 1954 elections 
showed that for once Whitaker & 
Baxter had blundered. Republican 
incumbents running in Democratic 
primaries drew “only” thirty to 
thirty-two per cent of the vote, a 
drop of more than half. This shows 
that if the Democrats do not split 
their vote, they can control their own 
primary at last and give the state 
genuine elections. But such a figure 
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is far from showing that the need 
for pre-primary endorsement is over; 
rather it shows that it can now reap 
fruits. 


A MORE VALID criticism of the 
“% clubs is that they often operate 
too much on their own. “In the old 
days,” a Congressional aspirant said 
to me, “a potential candidate would 
go around and talk to veterans, farm 
groups, labor groups, civic groups, 
church groups, every pressure group 
and possible donor he could get to. 
This would show if he was widely ac- 
ceptable. Now the clubs meet in pri- 
vate, hear candidates, and vote for 
the one who looks the most like Mr. 
Deeds, whether or not he has any 
real support or money at all.” But 
if this is a mistake, it is only a tacti- 
cal one. And perhaps a candidate 
who is acceptable to everybody gives 
no one any reason to reject the in- 
cumbent, which may have been one 
of the weaknesses of California 
Democracy before the clubs. The 
clubs are indeed alien to the pres- 
sure-group politics of the big cities, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, but 
these cities were already isolated 
Democratic strongholds; California 
is to be won or lost in the very dif- 
ferent suburban growth around 
them. 

Certainly the only Democrat who 
holds high state office and who him- 
self won in both primaries, Attorney 
General Pat Brown, is for and with 
the clubs, if not of them. Though 
trained in the hard school of San 
Francisco Irish city politics, he real- 
izes that the door-knocking work 
of enthusiastic and respectable ama- 
teurs is the only answer to Repub- 
lican control of mass media. 


Stevenson and Kefauver 


Up until this year’s Fresno conven- 
tion the clubs were solid for Ste- 
venson. Indeed at first glance they 
appeared more for Stevenson than 
for the Democratic Party. Even after 
Minnesota the majority of the clubs 
and nearly all the leadership remain 
firmly for Stevenson. But after 
Kefauver’s Fresno speech, particular- 
ly the ad lib passages on Federal en- 
forcement of desegregation, it was 
clear that most of the clubs would 
not feel that the bottom had fallen 
right out of their new world if Ste- 
venson is not endorsed at Chicago. 
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The loudest applause of the whole 
convention was given to a remark of 
Pat Brown's at a banquet: “Well, 
we've seen today that whoever wins 
the Democratic nomination, we'll 
have a great candidate in the field 
to work for.” 

The segregation issue cannot just 
be swept under the carpet in Cali- 
fornia: Wartime industry brought 
two hundred thousand Negro voters 
to the state. Even apart from this 
specific issue, the clubs like to pic- 
ture themselves as militantly liberal. 
Their somewhat excited mood at 
Fresno was not exploited by Steven- 
son’s historical analysis and his es- 
pousal of moderation: “The right 
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answers to most of today’s hard 
problems do not lie at extremes.” 
Though the press pit was nodding 
in grave agreement with his speech, 
it was soon clear that it had not 
gone over in the hall. Kefauver’s 
speech went over very well, though 
he said nothing that would have as- 
tonished Wilson in 1912. But he 
won over people by contriving to 
sound intemperate: ‘Dead-center 
politics get nowhere.” He was seem- 
ingly wrestling, with dedication and 
without compromise, to convert 
Democrats to beliefs they have al- 
ways held. Stevenson was reasoning 
and Kefauver was performing a rit- 
ual act; and the audience sat judging 
the speeches not as if the speakers 
were speaking to them but as if they 
were addressing a hypothetical mar- 
ginal audience out in the sticks. Ste- 


venson was, I think, trying to per- 
suade his audience to give up the 
American liberal habit of barking 
louder than one bites. 


The Unwelcome Paradox 


C.D.C. members, like many Ameri- 
can intellectuals, enjoy sounding 
more radical than they are. And the 
California Democratic Party is be- 
coming as near to an “‘issue-orien- 
tated” intellectual party as can be 
found in American politics. But 
club members are just waking up 
to the fact—and some of them don’t 
seem to like it—that in Stevenson 
the democratic and the conservative 
traditions merge. The essential silli- 
ness of the so called “new conserva- 
tism” 4 la Russell Kirk is that there 
are no truly conservative institu- 
tions or beliefs in America to con 
serve. Was it a profound or an 
obvious remark for Gunnar Myrdal 
to say: “The American is conserva 
tive. .. But the principles conserved 
are liberal”? This fits Stevenson 
well, a traditionalist but not a con 
servative. But the expansive Calli- 
fornians do not like to sound as il 
they are conforming to anything. In 
no group of people have I been 
more acutely aware of the two great 
paradoxes of American thought: the 
conformity of individualism and 
traditional anti-traditionalism. They 
do not feel easy with anyone who 
seems to share their intelligence 
and yet seems to prick the bubble 
of their radical pose, who can speak 
of “our common American tradi 
tion” without cant, craft, or con- 
scious attempts to deceive. 

But while Stevenson is probably 
right about the relatively narrow 
range of possibilities within Ameri 
can liberalism, I suspect that many 
members of the C.D.C. are being 
torn between their admiration ol 
the man and the seeming conserva- 
tism of his doctrines. They are re- 
sentful when he reminds them that 
the South cannot just be read ou: 
of the Democratic Party. Unlike 
many, he has not forgotten that 
American political parties are no! 
parties of a single unifying idea bu 
are alliances of regions and interests. 
methods of reaching enough agree 
ment and compromise to make a di 
verse continent a nation. 

Stevenson, the traditionalist lib- 
eral, is still the personification o! 
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the basic sentiments of most club 
members, but it is touch and go how 
much many of them are under the 
spell of “progressivism.” They try 
almost desperately to avoid looking 
too much like the liberal Republi- 
can who lives in the slightly different 
house next door. Kefauver, like Tru- 
man in campaign time, can indulge 
this “radical” urge well—though 
why to have “the common touch” is 
to be radical is never made clear. 

I remember vividly asking several 
groups of delegates at Fresno why 
Kefauver’s speech appealed to them. 
They all said, “It was like Harry 
Truman in 1948.” Their answer 
would have been inconceivable four 
years ago, when they came into be- 
ing to support the man who would 
“rather be right than President.” 
“Like Harry Truman in 1948” was 
then among the very things they 
disliked in politics. Now they are 
growing up fast into politicians, but 
perhaps, like many politicians, they 
are really playing a role and are re- 
peating all the mistakes of an as- 
sumed cynicism, underestimating the 
real political force of their own orig- 
inal appeal, the sheer cussed ideal- 
ism of amateurs neglected by those 
who play at being big shots. 


B* ALL THIS as it may, the Demo- 
crats, thanks to the C.D.C., are 
fast becoming the leading force in 
what is fast becoming the leading 
state. The “forgotten Senator from 
California,” Kuchel, faces a stiff fight 
this year. The C.D.C. presents the 
unusual spectacle of a suburban re- 
volt against the Republicans in a 
predominantly suburban state. It is 
in the Californian primary that 
Stevenson stands to win or lose the 
Democratic nomination. Whichever 
party wins, Californians will be more 
prominent than ever in Washington 
next year. In the coming elections 
California, already the great subur- 
ban frontier and pacemaker of Amer- 
ican social forces, may well hold the 
balance of power. 

It is worth watching California 
closely during the next few months. 
For, I think, the basicquestion of poli- 
tics in the western world is whether 
amateurs—I will not say “the peo- 
ple,” nor yet the “better elements,” 
but just “amateurs’—can hold their 
own against the pseudo expertise of 
politics as public relations. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Singing Stone of Cyprus 


A Short Story 


PAUL BROCK 


prs VILLAGE of Formby in Lanca- 
shire, England, has two flourish- 
ing inns much frequented by United 
States military personnel stationed 
in and around the area. One is the 
Grapes in the center of the village, 
brightly painted and spacious, with 
a bold invitation for the passing 
stranger. The cther, the Bay Horse, 
is far less pretentious but, with its 
old-world charm and low beams, re- 
flects more truly the modesty and 
quiet charm of the village founded 
by the Norman invaders of 1066. 

If you are a passing traveler, you 
are almost certain to stop at the 
Grapes. But if fate has decreed that 
you are to remain for a year or two 
in or near Formby, give solemn heed 
to the question of which house shall 
have your custom, for on the answer 
will depend your social grading. In 
this matter the village permits no 
promiscuity. You will be known 
either as “one of the Grapes crowd” 
or as a “Bay Horse regular.” And 
once your choice is made, there is 
no turning back. 

My own choice was accidental, 
and sometimes, as I stretch my legs 
to the blazing coal fire in the giant 
hearth of the Bay Horse, I think of 
how life in an English village is 
full of pitfalls for the American, 
and tremble to think how easilv I 
might have made a wrong decision. 


NE EVENING, a few days alter I 

had moved into a_ rented 
creeper-clad house of gray stone on 
the corner of the village green, I 
dropped in at the Bay Horse and 
called for a drink. There was an air 
of simple charm about the place 
that pleased me mightily. The bar 
was warm and friendly, with its deep 
chairs and brass ornaments and gay 
flowers shining against the dark oak- 


paneled walls. As I entered, several 
local citizens looked up, and when 
I said “Good evening” they nodded 
shyly and looked away. 

Sampling my tankard, I was aware 
of being covertly scrutinized. 

I went again to the Bay Horse 
many times, but always I was con- 
scious of an invisible barrier between 
myself and the other patrons. Try 
as I might, I could do nothing to 
dispel the feeling that I was an 
intruder. Not that there was any 
apparent hostility. In fact they were 
invariably courteous, almost embar- 
rassingly so. But their gestures of 
friendliness were made with definite 
reserve. 

I now know that those honest 
Englishmen were simply waiting to 
be quite sure of my fitness to be a 
member of the Bay Horse clientele. 
I was on probation. I was a stranger 
and a foreigner, a temporary Bay 
Horse man who might at any mo- 
ment take a retrogressive step in the 
direction of the Grapes. 


igen MONTHS passed belore my ap- 

prenticeship came to an end. It 
happened one Saturday evening. The 
bar was comfortably crowded with 
regulars. George Hurst was there, 
eagerly relating the details of his 
latest success at the Formby Agri- 
cultural Show to Tom Merrywell, 
who keeps a small poultry farm and 
was listening with admiring defer- 
ence. The schoolmaster, boyish-faced 
and high-spirited, was busily whip- 
ping in an audience for his next 
week’s lecture on “Formby’s Wild 
Birds,” and was engaged for a mo- 
ment in a friendly dispute on the 
habits of the heron with Mrs. Hay- 
croft, the proprietor’s wife, 4 stout 
lady in purple with the dignity of a 
priestess keeping a watchful eye on 
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her young acolyte, Betty Stall, the 
notably attractive barmaid. George 
and Harry Bailey, brother farmers, 
sat discussing crops with Bill Kellett 
the sand-and-gravel merchant, while 
old Teddie Barnard, who miracu- 
lously scraped a living from a curi- 
osity shop in the village, smoked a 
gurgling pipe and listened. 

Conversation had been general 
for some time when, during a pause, 
old Barnard suddenly fished some- 
thing out of his pocket and re- 
marked to no one in particular: 

“Did you ever hear tell of the 
Singing Stone of Cyprus?” 

Nobody had, apparently, for there 
was a unanimous shaking of heads. 

“Neither had I until yesterday,” 
he said. “I've seen a few off things 
in the curio business, but nothing 
to compare with this, though it isn’t 
much to look at.” 

Certainly there was nothing re- 
markable about the rectangular ob- 
ject he held in his palm. It resem- 
bled a small, flat brick about six 
inches long and four inches wide 
and about one inch in thickness. It 
was the color of peat, faintly flecked 
with greenish streaks, and from 
where I sat I could see some mark- 
ings or carvings upon it, distorted 
by age and the general discoloration 
of the stone. 

“What is it, a paperweight?” asked 
George Hurst. 

“No, it isn’t. Though you could 
use it for that if you don’t happen 
to have an ear for music. This is 
the Singing Stone of Cyprus, and 
there isn’t anything like it in the 
whole world.” 


e ARRIVED yesterday from my son 
in India. He thought I might be 
able to tell him something about 
it, me being in the curio line. But 
I confess it beats me. He said it was 
sold to him by a native of Cyprus, 
and he’s got more than a suspicion 
that the native wasn’t sorry to get 
rid of it. Anyway, the stone is cen- 
turies old. According to the legend 
it was carved by an ancient crafts- 
man, and the markings are supposed 
to represent the face of his daughter, 
a young girl and a famous beauty 
by all accounts. Day by day for many 
months he worked at the stone with 
his crude implements—it’s a very 
hard sort of marble—and while he 
worked his daughter sang to him. 
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He toveu wer »0 much that he wasn’t 
just satisfied to make a likeness of 
her. He wanted to get something of 
the soul of his child into his carv- 
ings. He felt that it was a sin that 
anything as good and beautiful as 
she was should be allowed to perish, 
and so the old man lovingly strove 
day after day to trap some part of 
her real self into his model.” 

Old Barnard broke off and stroked 
the stone gently. 

“And he succeeded. Better than 
he had hoped, perhaps. It’s hard to 
believe, but he actually captured his 
daughter’s voice in this lump of 
stone. Throughout the centuries 
that girl’s songs have never died. 
They have echoed in this stone. 
And they echo to this day.” 

That made us jump a bit. 

“You mean to say, Ted Barnard, 
that you can hear in that silly bit of 
stone the voice of a girl dead these 
hundreds of years?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Haycroft derisively. 

“That's exactly what I do mean. 
I admit I thought my son was fool- 
ing again—he’s a rare one for a bit 
of fun, is Tom. But there was some- 
thing about his letter that made me 
doubt he was fooling. Anyway, when 
I came to the bit about striking the 
stone three times on metal and put- 
ting it to my ear, I thought there 
would be no harm in trying it.” 

“And you heard?” Merrywell’s 
voice was a little breathless. 

“I did hear, surely. You know the 
old trick of listening to the roar of 
the sea in a sea shell? Well, it was 
like that, only a hundred times 
clearer and more startling. It was 
the voice of a young girl, right 
enough, chanting in a strange sing- 
song voice in some language I 
had never heard. It was a haunt- 
ing tune, and all sorts of queer fan- 
cies came into my head as I listened 
to it. I didn’t seem to be in my own 
shop at all. It was just as if I was 
looking on while the old stonecutter 
worked away and his pretty daugh- 
ter sang like a lark. I could almost 
see the sun of Cyprus shining in 
her hair, and the blue sky, and the 
goats on the green hills, and the old 
man bending over his work with a 
gentle smile, putting everything he 
knew into this bit of stone. After 
five minutes or so the picture faded 
and I was back in my shop again.” 

He stopped speaking. Our pipes had 


gone out and our glasses remained 
untouched. Betty Stall stood with 
the glass she was drying, her big 
blue eyes misty with romance. The 
rest of us sat motionless, our eyes 
fixed upon the prosaic-looking ob- 
ject in Barnard’s hand, until we 
were startled by a contemptuous 
noise from Mrs. Haycroft. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Mr. Bar- 
nard!” she said. “I’m surprised that 
a man of your years and sense 
should try those tricks in this house. 
I call it dabbling in the occult, such 
talk as that.” 

She sat bold upright and looked 
stiffly about for allies. She found 
them quickly enough, for now that 
we had recovered from the initial 
spell of the old man’s story we saw 
how gloriously we had allowed our 
legs to be pulled. 

“Try the other leg, Mr. Barnard,” 
scoffed the schoolmaster, tendering 
a long limb, while big Bill Kellett 
confessed that upon his soul he had 
half believed the yarn at first. 

Old Barnard smiled. 

“I don’t blame you for disbeliev- 
ing, but it’s easily tested. Would you 
like to try it for yourself, Mrs. Hay- 
croft?” he said, passing the stone to 
her. She took it doubtfully and 
seemed to regret that she had made 
herself the spearhead of criticism. 
Gingerly she placed it against her 
ear. After a moment or two, renewed 
confidence flooded into her eyes, and 
her mouth set grimly. 

“Exactly as I thought, a hoax. | 
can’t hear... .” 

The dawning triumph died in her 
eyes, and with a touch of irritation 
she knocked the stone three times 
against the metal edge of the coun- 
ter. Then she set it once more to 
her ear. 


Nw have I seen such an alarm- 
ing change of face. Her con- 
tempt and suspicion fell away like 
a veil, to be followed by a look of 
such amazed awe that it was faith- 
fully reflected in the faces of the 
onlookers. The big-boned features 
looked suddenly gentle and refined. 
For a minute or two she sat like a 
woman in a trance, her eyes dim 
and her lips parted in a secret smile. 
She seemed entirely oblivious of our 
presence, and none of us dared make 
a sound, so astonished were we all 
at this phenomenon, and so tensely 
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did we strain our ears to share her 
experience. 

At last Mrs. Haycroft placed the 
stone reverently on the counter, and 
with eyes still set upon a secret vi- 
sion she looked dreamily from one 
to another. 

“It—it was beautiful!” she sighed. 
“I don’t pretend to understand it, 
Mr. Barnard, but I’m sorry I was 
rude to you just now. It was heaven- 
ly, listening to that sweet voice, so 
sad and yet so happy, like—like = 
young girl in love.” She whipped a 
capacious handkerchief from her 
bosom and sniffed into it. 

George Hurst gently removed the 
stone from the counter. 

“Mind if I have a go, Barnard?” 
he said eagerly. 

“Not at all.” 

We waited impatiently while 
(seorge performed the preliminaries. 
To our growing amazement, as he 
listened we saw his face become 
suddenly gentle and smooth, like a 
sleeping child’s, and his eyes were 
those of one who peers through a 
laery casement, lost in silent won- 
der. Slowly he lowered the stone 
again, and there was a suggestion of 
a tremor in his voice when he con- 
lessed that he had seen some pretty 
remarkable things in his time, but 
this had them all beat. 

Betty took the stone next and de- 
clared that to her the voice sounded 
like a woman crying, a sort of 
plaintive, shuddering sob, as though 
the girl were singing through her 
tears. Bill Kellett told her bluntly 
not to be foolish, but a moment 
later, when he had roughly tapped 
the stone and listened to its strange 
song, he said it was uncanny. The 
girl’s voice was plainer than hi-fi 
radio. And when he handed it over 
to Tom Merrywell, Tom _ backed 
sharply away, saying that it might be 
all that it was claimed to be, but 
that he for one wasn’t going to get 
mixed up in any black magic. 

I could hardly check my impa- 
tience as the stone was passed from 
hand to hand, but, being still a 
comparative stranger, I felt I should 
wait until these reserved Englishmen 
invited me to share this extraordi- 
nary experience. The bar was buzz- 
ing with excitement, and tongues 
were loosened to an astonishing de- 
gree. 

Old Barnard sat quietly enjoying 
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his hour of triumph and answering 
as best he could the flock of ques- 
tions that flew about him. 


Now it was the schoolmaster’s 
turn. He had already suggested that 
the song was probably an aural il- 
lusion due to the inner structure of 
the stone, a freak of acoustics on 
which the legend had grown. This 
was obviously an unpopular theory, 
and everybody stopped talking to 
watch him. 

He listened, and slowly the smile 
died from his face. Quietly he 
handed back the stone to Barnard, 
and stood for a moment silent and 
absorbed. Then he shook his head 
ruefully. 

“My theory of acoustics won't do,” 
he said gravely. 

This made a profound impression, 
and Betty, a stickler for romance, 
said she had been positive it wasn’t 
an echo or anything of that sort, 
and that love could work miracles 
even in stone. 

For myself, I could stand it no 
longer. Nobody had offered me a 
chance, and old Barnard was even 
now in the act of replacing the 
stone in his pocket. Throwing po- 
lite restraint aside, I walked over 
to him and asked him if I might try 
the stone. Shyly the old man with- 
drew it and placed it in my hand. 

“Willingly, sir,” he said. “I 
thought that maybe being from 
America you wouldn't have any- 
thing to do with such stuff.” 

“I certainly would,” I said warm- 
ly. “It sounds like the most puzzling 
thing I’ve ever heard.” 

Everyone in the bar looked at me, 
and I thought I detected a new 





friendliness in their eyes. It was ob- 
vious that I had taken the proper 
course in making the first advance. 
Perhaps I wasn’t a high and mighty 
Yank after all, they were thinking, 
and they were clearly hoping the 
stone would give of its best. It 
came to me that this was the first 
time I had got really close to these 
people, for their sympathy and kind- 
ness at this moment were unmis- 
takable. 


™ STONE was heavier than I had 
thought it would be. With elab- 
orate care I struck it three times 
against the iron guard around the 
massive fireplace, and I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if I lost color as I 
placed the stone to my ear. I heard 
nothing. I tapped again. 

“Quiet, Betty—give the gentleman 
a chance,” said Mrs. Haycroft to her 
glamorous helper, who was stacking 
glasses. Betty stopped instantly. 

I tried again. Still there was no 
sound, 

“Try the other ear,” suggested 
George Hurst. 

I did so, again without result. 

Looks of consternation began to 
show in the faces of those kindly 
folk. It was as though they felt that 
somehow they had failed in hospital- 
ity. Mrs. Haycroft looked anxiously 
across and hoped I was not hard of 
hearing. The schoolmaster suggested 
that he should tap the stone and | 
listen. 

“Try knocking it against the 
poker—perhaps that guard isn’t 
properly metallic,” said Bill Kellett. 

For two or three minutes I fol- 
lowed all these suggestions one after 
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another, furiously tapping the stone 
against any article that remotely re- 
sembled metal, first listening with 
one ear and then with the other, and 
then letting everyone else do the 
tapping. I went so far as to thrust 
my head inside my coat to shut out 
extraneous noises. It was no good. I 
couldn't get a sound out of that 
stone. 

Suddenly I tore the coat away from 
my head and looked up. Betty was 
shuddering as though she had a vio- 
lent attack of malaria, stifling her 
mirth with the back of her hand. 
Mrs. Haycroft rocked to and fro while 
thin, strangled giggles bubbled from 
the handkerchief stuffed into her 
mouth. Bill Kellett had his head in 
his hands, his big frame shaken con- 
vulsively with a series of laughing ex- 
plosions. The schoolmaster had his 
hands at his sides and was roaring 
with delight, while Tom Merrywell, 
all restraint abandoned, sent great 
gusts of laughter volleying to the 
roof, and old Barnard chorused a 
piping chuckle of deep satisfaction. 

A lamb for their slaughter! And 
what a lamb and what a slaughter! 

For a moment my Yankee blood 
simmered, and then cooled abruptly. 
Somehow I contrived to produce a 
sheepish grin. 

“O.K., you win,” I bleated. “I’ve 
never been so fooled in all my life. 
In return, I'd like to fill your 
glasses.” 

Not much of a speech, but it 
seemed to strike the right note with 
those Englishmen. The laughter 
promptly subsided and all of them 
cordially drank my health. 


N= MORNING I received two let- 
ters. One was a brief, friendly 
note from George Hurst’s wife, ask- 
ing me to dine with them the follow- 
ing night. Here is the other: 


Sir, 

It is my duty, sir, to tell you we 
have elected you vice-president of 
the Bay Horse Dart Club, and there 
isn’t a finer club anywhere. Please 
note, sir, that we never play darts 
with the Grapes crowd. 

Yours truly, 
Tom MERRYWELL 
Hon. Sec., B.H.D.C. 


Socially, and as a Bay Horse reg- 
ular, I had arrived. 
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The Fury 


Of a Patient Man 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


HOREAU OF WALDEN: THE MAN AND His 
EventFut Lire, by Henry Beetle Hough. 
Simon and Schuster. $4. 


“Now that the republic—the res- 
publica—has been settled, it is time 
to look after the res-privata—the 
private state .. .” So wrote Henry 
David Thoreau a century ago. If the 
first half of the sentence is a scorn- 
ful assumption, the second half is a 
necessary admonition. More than 
ever we need this greatest noncon- 
formist of all; as the refrigerators, 
Thunderbirds, TV sets, and washing 
machines tumble forth from the 
cornucopia, someone must stand 
aside and whisper to us in a voice 
like a wind soughing through the 
tops of tall pines: “Simplify, simpli- 





fy.”” And as the new corporative man 
finds that his job has become a castle, 
enclosing his private life as weil, 
more than ever we need to remem- 
ber that there is always Henry stroll- 
ing outside the walls, free. 

He hated institutions; he was try- 
ing to get at the man. “It is for want 
of a man that there are so many 
men. It is individuals that populate 
the world. . . . In short, as a snow- 
drift is formed where there is a lull 
in the wind, so, one would say, 
where there is a lull of truth, an in- 
stitution springs up. But the truth 
blows right on over it, nevertheless, 
and at length blows it down.” 

One is tempted to quote indef- 
initely, for this is the pithiest writer 
of them all. 


— BEETLE HouGu, small-town 
editor, conservationist, and 
grandson of a Martha’s Vineyard 


whaling captain, is just the man to 
write about the sage of Walden, and 
he has made a splendid tangy book 
of it. Mr. Hough has modestly con- 
ceived of himself as an interstitial 
biographer, knitting together only 
those areas where direct quotations 
from Thoreau or his contemporaries 
will not fill the gap. The highest 
compliment one may pay Mr. Hough 
is to say that at his best he writes 
quite like another Henry himself: 
“If Thoreau’s life was uneventful, 
the earth might as well be all neon 
lights and pavement, and the time 
of man appointed in a subway.” 

This is a biography stripped bare 
of all the fungi of academic scholar- 
ship—no footnotes, no sources, a fine 
evocation of a figure who was “. . . 
pungently impolite to the generality 
of his fellow men and to most olf 
their ideas.” Like every good Tho- 
reauvian, Mr. Hough knows that we 
murder to dissect. He wants his Hen- 
ry whole. He does not tear him 
apart, petal by petal—the poet-nat- 
uralist, the transcendentalist, the 
philosophical anarchist—and try to 
add him up into the flower again. 
He knows that the blossoming life 
is more than the sum of its analyzed 
fragments. The author stands ofl 
and admires his man, oblique, 
gnarled as an apple tree. “Taking 
Thoreau apart was convenient for 
special comfort and prejudices, but 
the knotty, green-leaved fact was 
that he had always been and would 
remain all one.” 

He was indeed all one, and his ef- 
fort in living was to hold his footing 
against the pressure of the mass. 
“Let us love by refusing, not accept- 
ing one another.” But should any- 
one think to make a cult out of 
Henry’s individualism, he would be 
the first to reject it. Though he 
went to the woods to plumb the rock 
bottom of things, he did not counsel 
others to follow suit. “I would not 
have anyone adopt my mode of liv- 
ing on any account; for, beside that 
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before he has fairly learned it I may 
have found out another for myself, 
I desire that there may be as many 
different persons in the world as pos- 
sible; but I would have each one 
be very careful to find out and pur- 
sue his own way, and not his father’s 
or his mother’s or his neighbor's in- 
stead.” 


Henry and Walt 


Walden was published in August, 
1854. The first edition of Leaves of 
Grass appeared the following sum- 
mer. Both books grew from the seed- 
bed of Emerson. Both books shared 
a stubborn insistence upon finding 
an experiential path to transcen- 
dental truths, although Whitman 
was fain to label this path Amer- 
ican while Thoreau distrusted the 
word “America” as he distrusted ev- 
ery other “made word.” And it 
would be true to say also, I think, 
that you will find a good deal of 
Thoreau’s mystical individualism in 
Whitman, but none of Whitman’s 
collectivism in Thoreau. The Brook- 
lyn bard chanted not only the body 
electric; he also chanted the body 
politic. But for Henry, politics, any 
institution, did not really exist. 
There was man and there was the 
cosmos, but that intermediary be- 
tween the two—society—was an ab- 
straction which he could blandly 
ignore. 

The “average man,” the “statis- 
tical man,” would have been his 
abomination. Any effort to please 
led perpendicularly downward. Pop- 
ularity, he might have said (he 
didn’t), made for best cellars. A few 
months after Walden appeared— 
published at the author’s own ex- 
pense like Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass—he was writing in his Jour- 
nal: “After lecturing twice this 
winter, I feel that I am in danger 
ol cheapening myself by trying to 
become a successful lecturer, i.e. to 
interest my audiences. I am disap- 
pointed to find that most that I am 
and value myself for is lost, or worse 
than lost, on my audience. I fail to 
get even the attention of the mass. 
I should suit them better if I suited 
myself less. I feel that the public 
desired an average man—average 
thoughts and manners—not original- 
ity, nor even absolute excellence. 
You cannot interest them except as 
you are like them and sympathize 
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with them. I would rather that my 
audience came to me than that I 
should go to them, and so they be 
sifted, i.e. I would rather write 
books than lecture. That is fine, 
this coarse...” 


And so one man plunged into the 
Broadway throngs and sought him- 
self in everybody; the other with- 
drew to a woodland lake to differen- 
tiate himself from everybody. One 
had played an active part in poli- 
tics and been a newspaper editor; 
the other was too busy reading the 
Eternities to read the Times. As 
for politics, there weren’t any in 
the huckleberry field. 

No wonder that when Thoreau 
and Whitman met in 1856, they re- 
garded each other warily like two 
wild animals. And yet they could ap- 
preciate what they had in common, 
and Henry liked Walt’s poems. As 
for those who held their noses at 
Whitman—“If we are shocked, 
whose experience is it that we are 
reminded of?” 

Mr. Hough justly stresses the 
dedication with which Henry went 
about his real job. He was a writer, 
and if he worked mornings as a 
surveyor or made pencils in the 
family business, that was only to 
enable him to wander the woods 
and fields all afternoon and gather 
specimens for his Journal, that rich- 
veined quarry out of which came 
Walden and A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers and 
other random essays. 

A superb stylist, one of our great- 
est, his sentences ring true and deep 
as the bite of an ax, and his flavor 
is pungent as woodsmoke. But it is 
a prose style that wouldn’t be very 
fashionable today. For like all the 
transcendentalists he was searching 
for symbols everywhere and hence 
expressed himself in a succession of 
metaphors, similes, tropes—the in- 
evitable figuration of a poetic mind 
seeking the universal significance in 


every isolated event. But if Thoreau 
was quite as bookish as Emerson, 
and hears the Odyssey in a mos- 
quito’s hum, yet this is outdoor 
writing, while Emerson never really 
leaves the study. 

Meticulously Henry will note a 
conversation with an Irishman liv- 
ing in a shack, or the battle of the 
red and the black ants on his door- 
step, or the slant of winter sun, or 
the crystals of his frozen, beloved 
pond. Though impatient of any- 
thing less than the total meaning of 
things, he will not approach the 
universal at a bound but must get 
at it via the particular fact, the il- 
luminating detail. Thus we find in 
Thoreau a_ peculiarly American 
marriage of the pragmatic and the 
transcendental, of the here and now 
and the total configuration of things. 
Yet he would not risk generalizations 
about the other side of the grave. 
“One world at a time.” When he 
was dying of the tuberculosis that 
was endemic in his family, dying 
with a benign calm like an autumnal 
tree shedding its leaves, his aunt 
asked him if he had made his peace 
with God. “I am not aware that we 
had ever quarreled,” he replied. 

Certainly he has many voices but 
after all it is all one. One wind 
makes various music as it passes 
through various foliages. So whether 
Henry is writing about politics, the 
reading habits of Concord, shrub 
oaks, loons, John Brown, or his 
beanfield, it is always the same stub- 
born voice: His soul is his own and 





he will not have anyone else tres- 
pass on it. 

A porcupine character, bristles 
raised. When James Russell Lowell 
attempted to exercise the editorial 
pencil on some passages that he con- 
sidered blasphemous. Henry broke 
off all relations with the Atlantic 
Monthly for as long as Lowell re- 
mained editor. He would not let 
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Margaret Fuller change a word in a 
poem. He took his writing with 
deadly seriousness as the expression 
of himself and that self was in- 
capable of compromise. 


A Star to Sail By 


He was an extremist. And extrem- 
ists who hurl thought bombs are 
esesntial to a good society. With- 
out them the air gets too thick; 
without them we have furrow vision 
and not over-the-hill vision. You 
cannot refute this “common and cos- 
mical” man, in Mr. Hough’s fine 
phrase, by heaping up solid blocks 
of logic demonstrating the necessity 
of our institutions. Henry will kick 
them down and go off to play his 
flute on the pond. Of course we 
need our institutions; and perhaps 
in our jet age of anxiety we need 
more of them—to construct more 
jets and to relieve more anxieties. 
But we also need someone to dem- 
onstrate that it is possible to “do 
without,” and to remind us that ul- 
timate questions relate man to the 
cosmos rather than to society. Ob- 
viously we cannot build a social 
order upon Thoreau’s essentially 
anti- or, rather, non-social thinking. 
In this respect alone, I should say, 
is Mr. Hough’s well-whittled book 
inadequate. He is too reluctant to 
point up any limitations in Tho- 
reau’s thought. For although Tho- 
reau is a star to sail by, we can’t 
sail at all unless a number of hands 
get together to build and man the 
boat. He looms above us, glittering, 
but very far away. We need him 
primarily to prevent ourselves from 
getting tangled up in a Sargasso Sea. 

This, of course, is the role of the 
thinker in extremis. But when we 
descend to the social realm, he is a 
bit too nettlesome. “I love Henry,” 
said one of his friends, “but I can- 
not like him, and as for taking his 
arm, I should as soon think of tak- 
ing the arm of an elm tree.” There 
are too many New England stone 
fences about the inviolate acres of 
his ego. This reluctance to enter 
into close relationship with his fel- 
low men certainly kept him at a 
remove from his fellow women. A 
child of nature, who considered sex 
sacred and marriage the poetry in 
a man’s life, he never married, and 
it would have been astonishing if 
he had. Judiciously, Mr. Hough pre- 
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sents fascinating material on the 
sentimental side of Thoreau—his 
love for his family, his close loyalty 
to friends, a swift-thwarted love af- 
fair in his youth, and the many 
years of what was apparently an in- 
tensely platonic relationship with 
Emerson’s wife. Nor was he a her- 
mit. He was as eager as any fledgling 
writer to get his works into print, 
spoke at lyceums, frequented liter- 
ary circles in Boston and New York. 

A popular error of which Mr. 
Hough helps to disenchant us is to 
consider the Walden episode as a 
Robinson Crusoe testing of one 
man’s ability to survive. As a matter 
of fact, Henry went to town almost 
every day, attended lectures, sat in 
village parlors, and then returned 
home to his snug harbor in the 
woods. What he was testing was not 
the physical ability to survive but 
what was worthy of surviving. 
What was the rock bottom beneath 
the alluvium of society? He was on 
another of those quests that we find 
in so much great literature: the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the search for 
the White Whale, Job’s argument 
with the Voice in the whirlwind. In 
the mornings he provided for his 
body by hoeing the beanfield, in the 
afternoon the real work could be- 
gin. He stayed at Walden for two 
years and two months to “meet the 
facts of life, the vital facts,” and 
when he felt he had captured some 
of them he returned to society. 


B"" ALTHOUGH Thoreau tended to 

disparage what his intelligence 
could not altogether deny, namely, 
that man in society is just as vital a 
fact as man in the universe, he was 
capable of falling into passionate in- 
volvements that altogether contra- 
dicted his theoretical indifference. 
For this man who refused to pay a 
poll tax or support charitable insti- 
tutions and did not wish to be re- 
garded as a member of any incorpo- 
rated society which he had not 
joined, this archindividualist who 
believed in minding his own busi- 
ness, is suddenly embroiled up to the 
neck in the case of John Brown. 
Against the cautious counsels of the 
other Concord intellectuals, Emer- 
son among them, Henry is whipping 
up a meeting in support of the fiery 
abolitionist and excoriating his fel- 
low countrymen for threatening to 


execute the bearded prophet who 
had raided the government arsenal 
at Harpers Ferry. “The things im- 
mediate to be done are very trivial,” 
he had written: “I could postpone 
them all to hear this locust sing.” 
But he did not consider the case of 
John Brown trivial. It is fascinating 
to compare Lincoln’s cautious utter- 
ances on the same subject in the ad- 
dress at Cooper Union on February 
27, 1860: “And how much would it 





avail you, if you could, by the use 
of John Brown . . . break up the 
Republican organization?” Lincoln's 
was the politician’s concern, to clear 
the skirts of the new political party 
from any charge of extremism. But 
Thoreau, who did not like to kill 
and was a vegetarian on ethical 
grounds, declared, “I think that for 
once the Sharps rifles and the re- 
volvers were employed in a righteous 
cause. The tools were in the hands 
of one who could use them. . . . It was 
his peculiar doctrine that a man has 
a perfect right to interfere by force 
with the slave-holder, in order to 
rescue the slave. I agree with him. 

. You who pretend to care for 
Christ crucified, consider what you 
are about to do to him who offered 
himself to be the savior of four mil- 
lions of men. .. .” 

Never has there been a more prin 
cipled anti-collectivist, whether the 
collective be socialist or capitalist. 
From a slit in the castle wall the 
conformists watch this figure with 
the loping gait of an Indian disap 
pearing into the woods, watch him 
with a touch of envious regret that 
soon enough becomes disparaging 
pity and then anger and fear. 

He has a face, a homely big-beake«| 
face like a hawk, and rather long 
arms, perhaps because “he made a 
longer use” of them, as his friend the 
poet William Ellery Channing put 
it. Those arms eventually touched a 
little brown man in a prison cell in 
South Africa, and Gandhi's passive- 
resistance campaign was shaped by 
Thoreau’s essay on “Civil Disobe:i- 
ence.” 
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A Soldier 
To Be Proud Of 


THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Brigadier General, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


pst THe Memoirs or Matruew B. 

RwwGway, by General Matthew B. Ridg- 
wav, U.S.A., Ret., as told to Harold H. 
Martin. Harper. $5. 


This book will rank among the great 
military memoirs in America’s his- 
tory. There have been European sol- 
diers’ memoirs that carry the emo- 
tional force and the passion and de- 
votion that shines through Ridg- 
way’s narrative, but almost nothing 
equal to it has been written by an 
American military man. Curiously, 
Ridgway himself is quite unable to 
express Ridgway, his deep devotion 
to duty, his love and care for his 
men, his courage and determination. 
rhe inarticulate Ridgway—although 
‘ve does not consider himself so—had 
the good fortune to have Harold H. 
Martin as collaborator. The book is 
ill Ridgway’s but the superb presen- 
tation is Martin’s. 

There is not an_ uninteresting 
chapter, whether the topic be Ridg- 
way’s boyhood memories of life in 
the Army, his military problems as 
a commander in battle, or his frus- 
trations in the Pentagon. What will 
have permament appeal and make 
this book read by generations of 
soldiers is his understanding of men 
and his ideas of military leadership. 
His béte noire, Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, is more apt to be 
remembered fifty years from now be- 
cause he is in Ridgway’s book than 
for anything he has done as Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


Indomitable Commander 

The nonmilitary reader will enjoy 
these memoirs just as much as the 
professional. There are no maps in 
them to confuse the narrative. The 
battles in which Ridgway was in- 
volved are told as personal adven- 
ture, illuminated on every page by 
human incidents. There are no plan- 
ning problems and long-winded de- 
scriptions of situations. The battles 
are seen through the eyes of the in- 
domitable commander and those of 
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his men. For Ridgway was never a 
rear-echelon soldier. Where the go- 
ing was hardest and where men and 
officers needed encouragement and 
help, there was Ridgway. 

This great soldier has had the 
widest experience of any soldier in 
American history. During the Sec- 
ond World War he commanded the 


82nd Airborne Division and later 
XVIII Airborne Corps in Sicily, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many. He was a member of the mili- 
tary staff committee of the United 
Nations and head of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense Board. He commanded 
in the Caribbean. He took over the 
Eighth Army in Korea after the 
death of his friend General Walton 
H. Walker. He succeeded Douglas 
MacArthur as Supreme Commander 
in the Far East and Eisenhower as 
chief of sHAPE. From the latter com- 
mand he returned to the United 





States as the Army Chief of Staff. 

It is, however, as a leader of troops 
in the field that Ridgway shines. Al- 
though he has had a great deal of 
diplomatic experience, he is no dip- 
lomat. I was in Paris some time ago 
when there were rumors that Alfred 
M. Gruenther was to be ordered 
home to assignment as Army Chief 
of Staff or Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. Gruenther’s successor was 
rumored to be another very success- 
ful combat commander. Two highly 
placed French officials asked me 
about it, saying: “Perhaps Ridgway 
was good for us, but we could not 
stand another like him.” 

Ridgway at sHAPE attempted to di- 
vorce himself from the political ac- 
tivities that Eisenhower had been 
forced to take on and to limit him- 
self to the military field. He stuck 
to it, although it was impossible to 
separate political responsibilities 
from the military command. When 
Gruenther succeeded him, Gruenther 
had to spend much of his time paci- 
fying and persuading European 
heads of state and addressing any 
and every European delegation to 
explain Navo’s military plans and 
requirements. 


On Wilson, Marshall, Ike 


Ridgway’s strongest criticism is di- 
rected against the Secretary of De- 
fense. “In the midst of the morning 
briefings,” he writes, “with a dozen 
problems pressing for decision, I 
would receive a telephone call that 
Mr. Wilson wished to see me at 
once. . . . So we would file upstairs, 
where usually we would find our 
opposite members in the other 
armed services, for Mr. Wilson was 
fond of a large audience, and of 
lengthy, and often rambling discus- 
sion of topics having no direct rela- 
tion to the subject for which we had 
been assembled. By contrast it was 
a pleasure to work with his able 
deputy, Robert Anderson.” 

Of General George C. Marshall 
Ridgway writes: “. . . in my opinion 
the} will occupy a place second only 
to George Washington in the mili- 
tary history of this country.” 

For Eisenhower Ridgway has no 
encomiums and some implied criti- 
cism. After the end of the Second 
World War, he witnessed some ol 
the “disgraceful exhibitions” by sol 
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dicrs in uniform meeting in public 
squares to protest their retention in 
service. He wrote Eisenhower, who 
was then Army Chief of Staff, recom- 
mending that something be done 
about it. Eisenhower’s action was to 
appoint the Doolittle Board. Of the 
board’s recommendations Ridgway 
writes: “I think personally, as I 
thought when I first read the report 
of that board, that, however well in- 
tentioned, it dangerously under- 
mined that priceless element—the of- 
ficer-enlisted man relationship based 
on mutual respect—that had been 
built up over generations of service 
together.” In the intervening years a 
great part of the Doolittle Board’s 
recommendations have been repudi- 
ated and its trend of thinking has 
been reversed. 

Ridgway was implacable in his op- 
position to intervention in Indo- 
China. He foresaw it as another 
Korea on a larger scale. He had 
studies made of what the military 
requirements would be and sent 
copies to President Eisenhower. He 
attributes to his own report the Pres- 
ident’s decision not to intervene. 


He also has little patience with the 


idea that the United States should 
assist in the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu. “They constituted, to my 
way of thinking,” he writes, “no 
more than listening posts on an out- 
post line of observation. They had 
little value as offensive bases. Matsu 
would be useless in this respect, and 
Quemoy not much better, for there 
is no major military objective on 
the mainland that lies within three 
hundred miles. . . . Neither do the 
Reds have to have Quemoy for an 
invasion of Formosa.” Ridgway con- 
siders his part in preventing inter- 
vention in Indo-China one of his 
major services to the nation. 


That 1955 Budget 


“As a combat soldier I have been shot 
at from ambush, and bombed by 
planes which I thought to be friend- 
ly, both of which are experiences 
that are momentarily unsettling,” 
Ridgway writes. “I do not recall, 
however, that I ever felt a greater 
sense of surprise and shock than 
when I read in President Eisenhow- 
er’s State of the Union Message in 
1954 that: “The defense program rec- 
ommended for 1955... . is based on 
a new military program unanimous- 
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ly recommended by the Joint Chiets 
of Staff.’” 

Ridgway did not concur in the 
1955 budget. He says it “was a ‘di- 
rected verdict,’ as were the Army 
budgets for 1956 and 1957.” Who- 
ever wrote the President’s message 
wrote a technically correct statement 
that appears to have been deliberate- 
ly misleading. The program referred 
to was the “new-look” long-range 
program which had the unanimous 
approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
subject only to these conditions: 

{ Tension in the Far East must 
be relaxed. 

{ Japanese forces in the Far East 
and Allied forces in Europe, includ- 
ing the German contribution, would 
have to be materially stronger. 

€{ If any material change in the 
situation developed, the study was 
invalid. 

These conditions had not been 
met, and Ridgway did not agree. 
The President had been misin- 
formed. This possibly was due to his 
own insistence that the decisions of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be 
unanimous. “Later,” Ridgway writes, 
“the efforts of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were directed toward 
securing the unanimous assent of the 
country’s top military men to these 
pre-set plans.” The President’s mili- 
tary prestige was used, and it was 
indicated that a difference of opin- 
ion “placed me in the position of 
taking issue with the Commander in 
Chief,” and Wilson said: “That 
would not be good.” Ridgway felt 
that political considerations, not mil- 
itary or economic, were the govern- 
ing factors in the military policy 
while he was Chief of Staff. He re- 
marks, “I thought many times how 
much happier my service would 
have been—and how different, per- 
haps, the course of history—if I had 
been dealing with Mr. Lovett, in- 
stead of Mr. Wilson, as Secretary of 
Defense.” 


‘Strong in My Pride’ 


When Ridgway took over the de- 
feated Eighth Army in Korea, re- 
built its confidence in itself, and 
finally attacked and drove a su- 
perior force of Reds back over the 
38th parallel, he accomplished one 
of the greatest military feats in 
American history. He tells of it mod- 


estly, praising only the magnificent 
Eighth Army. But it was Ridgway’s 
determination, his knowledge as a 
commander, and, as always, his pres- 
ence at the front with his men where 
the going was hardest that put the 
Eighth Army on the attack. 

It seems to have been forgotten 
that this was the same army that had 
been utterly routed shortly before 
by the same foe, primarily because 
of MacArthur’s faulty dispositions of 
his forces with the Eighth Army and 
the X Corps operating independent- 
ly under orders from Tokyo. 

When the 82nd Airborne Division 
parachuted into Normandy, Ridg- 
way went in with it. He had never 
jumped into battle before although 
he had been with his men in much 
earlier fighting. “All this was new to 
me,” he writes, “and I had prepared 
myself to face it, as all men must 
steel their own souls to face new 
and unknown dangers. In the long 
days of training, as I readied this 
veteran fighting force for its great- 
est testing, there had been no time 
for introspection, for troubling 
thoughts of what fate might hold in 
store for me. But in the darkness 
after you have gone to bed, when 
you are not the commander, with 
stars on your shoulders, but just one 
man, alone with your God in the 
dark, your thoughts inevitably turn 
inward, and out of whatever re- 
sources of the spirit you possess, you 
prepare yourself as best you may for 
whatever tests may lie ahead. 

“And in my wallet was a picture, 
stained and faded, of a Scottish sol- 
dier’s monument that stands in Ed- 
inburgh. The soldier sits, head up, 
rifle across his knees, as if for a mo- 
ment there had come a lull in battle. 
Carved in the stone beneath him is 
an inscription which long ago, un- 
consciously perhaps, I wove into the 
fabric of my own philosophy: 

“If it be Life that waits, I shall 
live forever unconquered; if Death, 
I shall die at last, strong in my pride 
and free.’” 

And so was Ridgway strong in his 
pride, tender in his courage, taking 
heart at desperate junctures from the 
Scriptures, from the soldier’s poet, 
Kipling, from Housman and Tenny- 
son. He has poured out his heart in 
this book and has given us a picture 
of a soldier to make all Americans 
proud. 
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Queen Ants 
And Cadillacs 


WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


7 Power E.ite, by C. Wright Mills. 
Oxford. $6. 

C. Wright Mills is one of those so- 
ciologists who write about American 
society as though they were describ- 
ing the complicated and unpleasant 
inner workings of a particularly dis- 
tasteful colony of ants. 

In an earlier book, White Collar, 
he told about the world of the mid- 
dle-class drones: how the salesgirl at 
Bonwit Teller borrows from her cus- 
tomers a higher prestige than those 
who sell amid the fifty-eight escala- 
tors at Macy’s; how the blank-faced 
secretary, blankly folding blank 
pieces of paper, in the world of the 
Enormous File, is worried about 
what people have against her when 
the name plate is taken off her desk; 
how the new sophisticated conserva- 
tives in business try by “human rela- 
tions in industry” to establish “job 
enthusiasm” and a “we” attitude 
that will keep up the “morale of the 
cheerful robots”; how “Each day men 
sell little pieces of themselves in order 
to try and buy them back each night 
and week end with the coin of ‘fun.’ ” 

Now Mr. Mills tells about the 
world of the Queen Ants, whom his 
language calls the “Power Elite.” 
Thirty-seven per cent of the Cadil- 
lacs in Manhattan are owned by 
companies to be used by their “cor- 
porate rich”; in the protocol of the 
high brass in Washington, coffee out- 
ranks tea; the only discernible rea- 
son that Howard Hughes spent al- 
most nine million dollars to buy rKo 
was that he enjoyed the negotiations 
that took place in flights to the pre- 
vious owner's California ranch; four 
men are kept busy doing nothing 
but replacing light bulbs in the Pen- 
tagon. 

But Mr. Mills would not be as 
angry at all this as he is if he were 
talking just about insects. The sav- 
age naturalism of his description of 
our society, like that of his mentors 
Marx and Veblen, is surcharged with 
moral indignation. 
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The thesis of Mr. Mills’s book is 
that America is run by an overlap- 
ping, mutually reinforcing, and es- 
sentially immoral elite of the econom- 
ic, political, and military domains. 
He finds the present “conservative 
mood” a cover for their irresponsi- 
bility. As with an unabashed high- 
brow curiosity Mr. Kinsey examines 
the much-talked-about but still real- 
ly not understood realm of sexual 
behavior, so Mr. Mills examines the 
similarly talked-about and similarly 
misunderstood realm of the life of 
power and wealth. But Mills has 
none of the social scientist’s posture 
of “objectivity”; his work is thor- 
oughly and provocatively interpre- 
tive: the “obscurantist bunk of 
public relations”; the “glossy little 
animal” on the movie screen; “sheer, 
naked, vulgar money.” Sometimes he 
is carried away from academic prose 
entirely, into a kind of pseudo-po- 
etic editorial diatribe: “Here are the 
men who have the inside track. Here 
are all the expensive commodities . . . 
Here is money talking in its husky, 
silky voice of cash, power, celebrity.” 


HE PROBLEM with these books is 
suggested by the reaction of some 
professors to White Collar; they liked 
every part of it except the one about 
professors. This dislike was not only 
the result of the typically unpleasant 
things Mr. Mills says about the aca- 
demicians (that they are mostly of 
lower middle-class origin, and, sur- 
prisingly, more adept at the intellec- 
tual than the social graces) but also 
of the fact that this was one kind of 
life that they knew about, and they 
could see that what Mills wrote was 
only half true, a kind of caricature. 
But then one cannot help wondering 
about the others—the shopgirls, the 
big politicians, the very rich—about 
whom he writes. Maybe his pictures 
of them, drawn too exclusively from 
the point of view of “class” and “sta- 
tus hunger” and “power,” are also 
caricatures. 
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India’s 


Racism in Reverse 


HAROLD R. ISAACS 


HE PirirFUL AND THE Proup, by Carl T. 

Rowan. Random House. $5. 

From the Indian point of view in 
this time, the United States—in spite 
of Chester Bowles, millions in aid 
programs, the good works of the 
Ford Foundation, and a steady flow 
of exchange travelers—has appeared 
to be the villain in world affairs. 
It has been seen as a power-ob- 
sessed nation, brandishing its bombs, 
organizing the world for war, laps- 
ing into anti-Communist hysteria 
whether McCarthy-style or Dulles- 
style, identifying itself with coloni- 
alism and racism in Indo-China and 
\frica, and, most of all, arming Pak- 
istan in the face of furious Indian 
Opposition, and seeming to support 
even Portugal in its effort to hold 
onto the tiny colony of Goa within 
the body of India itself. 

The mutual defensiveness and 
hostility aroused by these issues has 
come by now to dominate almost 
every encounter between individual 
Americans and individual Indians. 
Often the politics of the situation is 
only the agent that brings under- 
lying irritants to the surface from 
varying depths in the two cultures 
and in the different individual per- 
sonalities of the people concerned. 


. bea LATEST example of this un- 

happy situation is Carl Rowan’s 
report of his journey in 1954-1955 to 
India and other parts of southern 
Asia. Mr. Rowan, a competent, suc- 
cessful, prize-winning Minneapolis 
newspaperman, also happens to be a 
Negro. This means that he faced in 
India not only all the sore issues 
thrown at him as an American but 
also all the contradictions on the 
matter of race, both among Indians 
and within himself. 

He tells an almost unrelieved 
story of being pitilessly baited by 
audiences that would either not lis- 
ten or not accept what he had to 
say. He fought off attempts made 
by many of his hosts to treat him 
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as a “colored brother,” and was ap- 
palled by what he called “racism in 
reverse” among many Indians. He 
tried hard to explain to his audi- 
ences the realities of the race prob- 
lem in the United States. To do 
this he not only had to cope with 
closed minds in his audiences but 
also with harsh truths that kept 
on battering him from home. One 
day during his tour a Communist 
newspaper delightedly published a 
report of a stone-throwing incident 
in Chicago over the entry of Ne- 
gro tenants into a housing develop- 
ment, headlining it: ROWANS BABBLE 
WHILE NEGROES BURN. 

On another occasion, Mr. Rowan 
came away from one of his more 
trying lectures to find a letter from 
his wife telling how she and her 
children had been denied motel ac- 
commodation on a Michigan high- 
way. He had to beat down the gorge 
that rose in him every day: “I had no 
hope now that I might go anywhere 
in India, or in the rest of Asia for 
that matter, without being expected 
to walk under the burden of all the 
sins, past and present, of my white 
countrymen.” With a certain an- 
guish of spirit and a heroic effort 
to keep his balance, he did his best 
to resist the temptation to meet 
Indian attacks on American racism 
by citing the patterns of color at- 
titudes he found in Indian society. 


A Talk with Nehru 


Mr. Rowan took a look at the “piti- 
ful” in India’s villages and crowded 
cities and tried to sympathize with 
the excesses of the “proud,” the de- 
fensive white-collar literates who 
preferred to look everywhere for 
evils in others rather than acknowl- 
edge and deal with evils of their 
own. He began to fear that “long 
before the world could hear the 
voice of the pitiful, the proud would 
have sealed all their fates.” He had 
a rather unfortunate interview with 
Nehru, who came to epitomize for 


him all the consequences of the 
“hangover” from colonialism. He 
became “fed up with suspicion and 
distrust,” and wearied of being told 
that Americans were materialistic 
while Indians were spiritual, espe- 
cially after he began to suspect that 
a great many of those whom he met 
“preached morality and practiced 
immorality.” 

Mr. Rowan wondered at one 
point why anybody should “waste 
time answering a bunch of silly 
questions for people who don’t ap- 
pear really to want answers.” Later, 
exhausted and lacerated as he kept 
on trying, he asked himself: “Was 
there anything new in sarcasm, 
ridicule or just plain fabrication 
that could be hurled at me now?” 


M* Rowan realized that as a lec- 
turer traveling under State De- 
partment auspices he was an obvious 
target and that Communists had de- 
liberately organized most of the bait- 
ing to which he was subjected. But 
he came to think that Communist 
influence in India, direct or indirect, 
was dangerously widespread. He 
found Communist clichés almost 
universally accepted, even by the few 
he encountered who were friendly 
and sympathetic to him and to 


America. He concludes: “In a 
land where there was so much 
talk of peace and _ spiritualism, 


where Gandhi so often was referred 
to, I had expected wise, quiet cogita- 
tion and a strong measure of for- 
giveness among a people now se- 
curely pointing the way away from 
the greed and oppression that had 
held sway for so long. Instead there 
was loud argument and great bitter- 
ness which, instead of leading away 
from the injustices of the past, 
promised to fill today with proud 
revenge, borne on the wings of un- 
happy memories. Perhaps this was 
not the product of the Communists, 
I thought as I waited for my last 
speech in India, but they surely 
were doing a good job of employing 
these things to their benefit.” 

There are, of course, many other 
sides to the story, many people 
whose experience would be different. 
But evidence is accumulating that 
this particular impression of Amer- 
ican-Indian encounters is rapidly 
becoming the most visible and the 
most familiar. 
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